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SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT BY THE 


LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Summary as of December 31, 1928 


ITH the close of 1928 the Company passed the Three Billion 

dollar mark of total life insurance in force, on more than six 

and one half million policies, held by over 4,200,000 policyholders. 

The assets increased over $45,000,000 during the year, showing a total of 

$496,171,706.51. These assets are held in the Company’s name as the property 
of the policyholders for their exclusive benefit. 


Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries during the year amounted 
to $56,262,949.93, making a total of such payments since organization of 
over $540,000,000. 


TOTAL ASSETS $496,171,706.51 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserve $420,352,437.00 
Reserve for Dividends 
to Policyholders 27,481,738.13 
All other liabilities 9,669,747.58 $457,503,922.71 


SURPLUS FUNDS $38,667,783.80 


There has been a reduction in general annual cost to pelicy- 
holders during the past seven years, while in the same period 
the Company has doubled in size and financial resources. 
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There Is No Place Like Home for a Boy 


And neat to this greatest influence, says Dr. Alfred E. Stearns, 
noted schoolmaster of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 


ITH more than thirty years’ expe- 

rience as teacher, friend, and guide 
of young people, Dr. Alfred E. Stearns, 
headmaster of Phillips Academy in An- 
dover, Mass., told the Unitarian Club of 
Boston, Mass., at their meeting, February 
13, that the youth of to-day were more 
deeply religious than ever before. He 
told them out of his own observation a 
fact which has been backed by recent 
research—that, irrespective of methods 
and schools, the two most powerful in- 
fluences for character were, first, the 
child’s home, and then the personality of 
the teacher. A breakdown in the home 
lies back of a breakdown in morals with 
most boys and girls. He said that the 
divine in every boy and girl would domi- 
nate if the elder folk had the sense and 
the courage to bring it out; but that 
to-day they were usually too blind and 
cowardly to do this. 


These Degenerate Days (2800 B.C.) 


Dr. Stearns has been headmaster of 
Phillips Academy for nearly twenty-six 
years. His fruitful experience has thus 
been with boys, but he reminded his audi- 
ence that to understand boys he had 
also to understand girls. His address 
abounded in “cases,” human _ interest 
stories, that drove his points home. They 
were about boys; but youth is youth with 
respect to its larger concerns, and Dr. 
Stearns’s conclusions illumined the prob- 
lems of both young men and young women 
of to-day. 

Anxiety over the “rising generation” 
and modern “degeneracy” is as ancient as 
recorded history, Dr. Stearns began. He 
quoted this from an Assyrian tablet of 
2800 B.c.: 

“Our earth is degenerate in these latter 
days; there are signs that the world is 
speedily coming to an end; bribery and 
corruption are common; children no 
longer obey their parents; every ~man 
wants to write a book, and the end of the 
world is evidently approaching.” 

Also, Mrs. James Fenimore Cooper 
wrote to her husband of the smoking and 
drinking and profanity of a “respectable” 
young lady—who told her mother to go to 
hell. And the colonial minister at Rowley, 
Mass., complained in 1657 of much the 
same evils as are bewailed in 1929. 


is the personality of the teacher 


Reported by 
IVAL McPEAK 


But there is one difference between 
yesterday and to-day with respect to the 
relation of parents and children, said the 
Headmaster. Once the strongest word to 
an erring boy or girl was an appeal to 
family loyalty; that seldom failed to bring 
him to his senses and back to the ideals 
that were taught in his home. To-day 
one has to be careful in making such an 
appeal, for some of these families are not 
worthy of loyalty. Schoolmasters realize 
what “modern homes” too often mean. 
One headmaster, in fact, had told Dr. 
Stearns that he had almost decided not 
to accept students from broken homes. 
Failure in studies and lack of moral sta- 
bility almost always trace back to broken 
homes or to undesirable home influence. 

Gambling, drinking, and matters of sex 
were taken by Dr. Stearns as instances 
of the difficulty of combating in school 
the bad influence set by parents. He said: 

“One of the subtle and pernicious in- 
fluences for setting a boy adrift to-day 
is gambling. It makes no difference 
whether he gambles for stakes at cards, 
for money at golf, or wagers on the results 
of some athletic contest. Gambling is 
dangerous, and a boy who gets the habit 
loses moral standards. He becomes care- 
less, drops in attendance at his classes, 
falls in scholastic standing, loses ideals. 
But what are you going to do with a boy 
when he informs you that his parents play 
cards for money? 


Sunday School, Nil 


“Drinking in schools is infinitely less 
than it was twenty years ago. All school 
and college heads agree that there is no 
comparison between such practices to-day 
and those of the earlier generation. And 
when liquor is found in the possession of 
one of our boys, it has usually been got 
during the holiday vacation, sometimes 
in his own home. Not all night parties 
of young people to-day have drinks. 
could let them alone, without the demoral- 
izing social influences of to-day, they 
would be a lot cleaner in this respect.” 

Many a parent, Dr. Stearns continued, 
neglects the instruction of his children in 
things of sex; then when they go away 
to school, he gets into a panic over the 
temptations he feels they are bound 
to meet. He sends literature and writes 
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letters on the evils of sex transgression. 
Against all such preachments the children, 
who have in some way learned all that 
they should have been taught in the home, 
register a normal healthy reaction. 

Dr. Stearns cited “Studies in Deceit,” 
the book by Professors Hugh Hartshorne 
and Mark A. May, which gives the re- 
sults of their researches among thousands 
of New York City school children as to 
the influences that make for honesty. They 
found that the influence of the Sunday- 
school was practically nil; boys’ clubs 
and such organizations had slight effect; 
schools had not much influence one way 
or the other. But they discovered that 
there were two factors that did strongly 
influence character: the home, primarily 
the mother, and the personality of the 
teacher. It made no difference as to 
whether the pupils were taught by old 
or modern methods, but it made nearly 
all the difference what kind of teacher 
they had. Schoolmasters come to this 
same conclusion by observation, Dr. 
Stearns said. 


Two Brothers 


Hence there is danger in the new talk 
about the eventual abolishment of the 
home, with children being reared in com- 
munal nurseries. Anything that tends in 
that direction, the Headmaster declared, 
makes for the breakdown of the one solid 
foundation for character. 

Dr. Stearns related vivid cases of the 
effect of good and bad home conditions. 
He told of the boy in one school who 
came from a broken home and who could 
no longer stand hearing of many of his 
mates going home for the holidays, of 
others visiting at their friends’ homes, of 
others who expected boxes from home. 
He stole candy, put it in a box, and mailed 
it to himself. Later he, too, exhibited this 
package from “home.” 

There was the boy who twice ran away 
from school and made for foreign parts. 
He was somewhat of a mystery, for, al- 
though his parents were divorced, he lived 
with his mother, whom he dearly loved. 
Later, it was’ discovered that his first im- 
pulse to get as far away as he could came 
when he saw his father’s and mother’s 
divorce and his father’s second marriage 
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glaringly featured in a sensational news- 
paper. 

But there were also the two brothers 
who strove for the privilege of going to 
work, each to help the other get a college 
education. The older brother went to col- 
lege; the younger went to sea, and fol- 
lowed the study outlines which his brother 
sent him. He cultivated his taste for 
good things through reading, and through 
visiting concerts and art galleries when 
ashore. Both alike are splendid specimens 
of manhood, largely through the influence 
of a good mother. 

One young man who saved the lives of 
several women and children in a fire that 
broke out in a theater had been an almost 
impossible case in school. But after the 
episode of the fire, the organist at that 
school told of the time when this boy 
had listened enraptured to a certain selec- 
tion on the organ. He asked its name 
and declared: “That is the most spiritual 
thing I ever heard in my life.” It was 
true, the organist said. The boy had 
responded to the spiritual quality in the 
music. But older people never recognize 
as they should the spiritual quality, the 
divine spark, in every boy and girl. 
“This spirituality will dominate if it is 
nourished,’ Dr. Stearns declared. 

“The honesty, the frankness, the open- 
ness with which young people to-day do 
things that meet with the disapproval of 
their elders, I consider a tremendous net 
gain,’ Dr. Stearns continued. “And this 
chance to meet them on open ground is 
being thrown away. We are too cowardly 
in dealing with youth in not trying to 
understand them.” We are too cowardly 
and blind to see and to bring out the 
spiritual in their nature. 


Religion? More Than Ever 


“Youth, I believe, is more deeply reli- 
gious than ever before. Nothing was 
more dangerous and deadly than for un- 
formed youth to express’ themselves 
publicly on religion among their mates, 
as was once done. But now they thresh 
things out in their ‘bull sessions,’ in small 
circles, where frankly and sincerely they 
talk of religion. We have tried the ex- 
periment, assigning religious topics for 
themes in English composition, and the 
teachers have been astonished at the 
depth and the sincerity of the papers 
they have written.” 

It was a bit surprising to -hear Dr. 
Stearns say that the decrease in the rough 
play that characterized former years 
meant a lessening of vitality which he 
could not altogether hold to be a gain. 
Play, football and other games, is regu- 
lated nowadays, and there is little chance 
for originality. Interest in baseball is 
rapidly declining—a large sporting-goods 
house reported last year a falling-off of 
one million dollars in sales of baseball 
equipment. This was made up by a gain 
in the sales of goods for golf, a game 
not calculated to develop superabundant 
vitality in youth. 4 

“But, on the whole, there are decided 
gains,” Dr. Stearns concluded. “I am 
hopeful of the younger generation.” 

Dr. Stearns came to his climax by 
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citing the outstanding example of vitality, 
adventuresomeness, and integrity in these 
days—Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh. The 
longer he stays in the flying game, the 
more respect and admiration he inspires 
in the people, not so much on account of 
his flying as by reason of his virtues and 
his idealism. As Dr. Stearns’s son wrote 
to him from New York City at the time 
of that city’s ovation to Lindbergh after 
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his trans-Atlantic flight: “The most 
wonderful thing about it all is to see this 
money-mad city going mad over this em- 
bodiment of all those ideals and virtues 
which it is daily trampling in the mud.” 

Lindbergh, said the Headmaster, helps 
people to-day to see and to bring out the 
latent spirituality in human nature. “If 
we will do this for youth,’ said Dr. 
Stearns, “youth will not disappoint us!” 
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Suppose a Thought Like This Comes to You 


WAITSTILL H. SHARP 


in The 


UPPOSE that one day, while you are 
alone, a thought comes to you like 
this: 

“You are the last intelligent person in 
the world. All the plans of civilization 
have been destroyed. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury depends upon you alone—for every 
person in the world has forgotten every- 
thing but the simplest words. All the 
homes and cities; all the schools and 
churches; all the libraries, jails, court- 
houses, parks, playgrounds, and steam- 
ships have gone; all the world’s art, lit- 
erature, and science have been lost. 
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“And what is worse, no one can recall 
anything that has been. We’ve lost all 
the memories which we’ve been gaining 
since man first walked upon the earth. 
No one can recall a steam engine, to say 
nothing of drawing a blue print for one. 
No one can recall how to sink founda- 
tions for great buildings, or how to make 
cows give milk, or how to plant wheat 
and make bread. ‘The Christmas Carol’ 
is forgotten. ‘The Unfinished Symphony’ 
is undreamed of. If we have a ‘Mona 
Lisa’ and a ‘Sistine Madonna,’ they will 
have to be reprinted from your ideas. 
The cure for rabies and the way to fight 
scarlet fever, tuberculosis, and diphtheria 
are as if they never were. Our whole 
system of money and banking has dis- 
appeared and no one can recollect how it 
worked. 

“There are two hopes: First, all the 
people are still alive. Second, they are 
ready to work if you can make them 
understand and co-operate in what to do 
to save their lives and restore the civili- 
zation which you alone remember. 

“The Twentieth Century is up to you! 
What is your education worth to you 
now ?” 

And suppose that you find it all true. 
People are standing about all over the 
world wondering where their next meal 
is coming from—their minds a_ blank, 
but ready to work to save themselves. 

What would you do first? How much 
could you do so accurately that Twentieth 
Century civilization would be restored? 

How many of the world’s great inven- 
tions could you draw plans of for these 
ignorant people? 

How many of the world’s greatest 
stories, essays, and poems could you even 
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outline—to say nothing of write in full 
for your fellow men? 

How many of the world’s greatest paint- 
ings could you recall and outline for those 
who in time might become painters? 

How much of the world’s greatest musie 
could you recall and compose for this 
timeless tribe? ’ 

What great surgical operations could 
you teach doctors to perform on those 
in pain? What would you tell healthy 
people to do when diseases and epidemics 
come? 

How good would your advice be when 
the foundations of buildings were needed? 

Would you have courts and jails and 
schools and libraries? 

What kind of religion would you start 

the new world with? 
. How near to a Twentieth Century civi- 
lization do you think the result of all your 
work would be? Would it be a sixteenth, 
seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, or 
twenty-second century kind of life? 
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Luckily for this old world, it will never 
have to depend upon any one of us. But 
this way of thinking about what it would 
become if it should have to look to us 
alone for reconstruction will lead us to 
see: 

1. How much we owe to the past—to 
the pioneers, men and women, who have 
lived before us and have done great work. 
At any time in history, the present for 
most people can be called “the immediate 
enjoyment of the past.” 

2. What our education is really worth 
—what we have in our hands and how 
we could use it. What do we really know 
about the world of people and processes 
in which we live? How really well can 
we use this accurate knowledge? 

38. How much we owe to all those who 
are living now and doing their work to-day 
—firemen, scientists, doctors, teachers, 
ship captains, boiler makers, rubber 
growers, explorers, civil engineers. Life 
is “each for all and all for each.” Bach 
one’s doing his work is a part of all doing 
their work—which we call “civilization.” 

4. How much we owe to those few 
pioneers who are doing more than their 
day’s work? For these the present is 
more than “the immediate enjoyment of 
the past.” For these pioneers the present 
is “the immediate improvement of the 
past.” j : 
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Youth in the Pulpit, the Elders Listen 


SARA COMINS 


Hnthusiastic congregations welcome the young people on their 
Sunday, in all parts of the country, as they declare their 
spiritual faith in themselves and in the church 


“Loyalties are fixed in childhood 
and youth. It is up to us, therefore, 
to fix chureh loyalties in our young 
people of to-day and thus redeem in 
a measure the mistakes of the past. 
If our young people desire to express 
their devotion to their church on 
Young People’s Sunday, let us be glad 
to give them all possible encourage- 
ment.” 


R. MINOT SIMONS, president of the 

Unitarian Ministerial Union, said 
this in a message to the churches. And 
the week which began with Young People’s 
Sunday, February 3, gave full evidence 
of this devotion. The Wayside Pulpits 
throughout the country bore the words 
for all the outside world to see: “TrutH— 
Worsuie—ServiceE—The Pledge of Youth 
to the Life of the World.” 

Within the churches, the Sunday morn- 
ing service was conducted by the young 
people. Youthful preachers spoke their 
deepest convictions to congregations which 
thrilled to the realization that Unitarian 
youth has much to offer and is brave 
enough to offer it. So far—and the re- 
turns are by no means complete—116 
churches, from Vancouver, B.C., in the 
Northwest to Jacksonville, Fla., report 
observance of Young People’s Sunday. 
At Proctor Academy, Laurel Pickett of 
Braintree, Mass., preached on “Budget- 
ing Our Personality,” and Prescott Winter- 
steen of Uxbridge, Mass., spoke on “Faith.” 
Lexington, Mass., had two short ad- 
dresses on “Unitarianism—Its Strength— 
Its Weakness.” Roslindale, Mass., young 
people spoke on “If I were a Parent.” 
The Jacksonville service took for its theme 
“Modern Youth and Liberal Religion.” 
At San Jose, Calif., the topic was “Youth 
and the Present Trend of Religion’; at 
Berkeley, Calif., “Our Present Prosperity.” 

Wilmer Froistad, speaking at Seattle, 
Wash., stated the problem of religious 
doctrine as “how to combine liberal issues, 
or an openness to change, with abiding 
convictions, so that neither the strengthen- 
ing effect of a sense of the eternal, nor 
the encouragement to social progress, will 
be lost.” “Youth wants to believe in life 
and to enjoy the beauty of it,” he said. 

Edward W. Lapworth, speaking at First 
Parish, Dorchester, Mass., said: “The 
most fortunate accident that befalls many 
of us is friendship. What other influence 
in our life is higher, more beautiful, more 
godly, than a true friendship, and does 
not this factor alone justify existence?” 

The “wonderful spirituality of true 
friendships” is the great common ground 
on which adults and young people can 

meet for bringing back young people to 
the church, said Albert Pleydell, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Federation of 
the Y. P. R. U., preaching in Plainfield, 


N.J. Let there be less talk of “youth’s 
duty to the church” and let there be more 
effort to help young people to find them- 
selves. 

He said: “Let the church continue to 
be an institution designed for, and com- 
posed of adults, ministering to the needs 
of the older generation. But also let it 
pause now and then to adjust its program 
so as to include every possible encourage- 
ment to the young people in their needs, 
too. Let it grow and develop; let it 
constantly seek those higher and nobler 
ideas and aspirations of mankind, and 
ardently strive to incorporate those aims 
into the daily lives of its members. But 
also let it remember that the young 
people have ideals and aspirations; let it, 
through friendly counsel and fine ex- 
ample, help these young people to also 
achieve that happiness for which every 
adult strives.” 

Carol Corkum in Stoneham, Mass., said: 
“Religion is essential to the world to-day 
as it has never been through the pages 
of history; for faith is not primarily be- 
lief about anything—it is the courage to 
do something. Religion is the most im- 
portant thing in life because it is the 
fulfillment of life.” 

Miss Jeanne Deland Bachrach, at the 
Unitarian Church in West Newton, Mass., 
gave her interpretation of the traditional 
“five points” of Unitarian belief: “The 
Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of 
Man, the Leadership of Jesus, Salvation 
by Character, the Progress of Mankind 
Onward and Upward Forever.” As to the 
“progress of mankind,” she said that the 
greatest advance had been in physical 
things, with less progress in the moral 
realm and still less in the spiritual. 

The Los Angeles, Calif., church and the 
First Unitarian Church in Philadelphia, 
Pa., were among those who held a special 
evening service led by the young people. 
At Davenport, Iowa, the church service 
was followed by a dinner in the parish 
house which the young people served, and 
after which they gave brief addresses. In 
numerous cases the Y. P. R. U. made up 
the church calendar, one notable example 
of this being the Third Religious Society 
of Dorchester, Mass., where, in the ab- 
sence of a regular minister, the young 
people’s guild arranged the calendar, an- 
nouncing many coming activities of the 
See h 2 Uw: 

“Challenge”; “Youth, What?’; “What 
Shall We Do About the Future?” “Mak- 
ing the Most of One’s Life’; “Faith from 
the Universe’; “The Kingdom of Youth”; 
“Can We Make a Change?” “Forward, 
Youth and Progress”; “What Youth 
Thinks of Religion,” and “What Youth 
Thinks of the Church’—these and many 
other sermon subjects indicate the trend 
of thought among the occupants of the 


pulpits. Ten of the national officials 
answered requests for speakers from head- 
quarters. 

In Boston, Mass., February 3, the eve- 
ning service at the Parker Memorial, Bul- 
finch Place Church, was especially for the 
Boston Federation of the Y. P. R. U. Dr. 
Harold H. B. Speight of Dartmouth Col- 
lege pointed out inspiringly ways in which 
to “Help Yourself.” Dr. Maxwell Savage 
of Worcester, Mass., speaking at King’s 
Chapel noonday services in Boston, gave 
recognition to Young People’s Week by 
giving his Thursday talk on the subject 
of youth. 

As usual, the week which is ushered in, 
and: in many cases ushered out, with the 
deeply religious note sounded by the young 
people, is given over also to affairs of a 
social and money-making nature, all for the 
support of national Y. P. R. U. work. The 
Chicago Federation sponsored a cabaret 
the evening of February 8 at Abraham 
Lincoln Center, where a dramatic enter- 
tainment, dancing, and card-playing made 
up the program, under the leadership of 
Paul Connor. During the same hours, the 
Y. P. R. U. people of Boston were holding 
their annual ball at Longwood Towers 
under the management of Charles Ranney 
of the First Church in Roxbury, Mass. 
Telegrams of greeting were exchanged 
between the two cities. The Metropolitan 
Federation of New York City put on its 
annual Little Theater Tournament Feb- 
ruary 9 before an enthusiastic and recep- 
tive audience. The Parish Players of 
Plainfield, N.J., offered “The Dickey 
Bird,” .a delightful comedy. West Side 
young people enacted “Sauce for the Hm- 
peror,” in which a delectable Nero was 
portrayed by John Russell. ‘The Val- 
iant,’ the only drama on the program, 
was so excellently presented by the Old 
Fort Club that it was awarded first prize. 
The Beverly Players of the Flatbush 
group offered a light, farcical fantasy, 
“The Knave of Hearts,” and the Bronx 
Free Fellowship closed the program with 
“Apartments to Let,” a sketch of Park 
Avenue aspirations. 

The Trophy was awarded to the Old 
Fort players, with the Flatbush and the 
Bronx Fellowship plays tying in a close 
second. This is the second time that Old 
Fort has captured the cherished cup, and 
should they excel next year, it will be 
theirs “to have and to hold” forever. Nel- 
son Sprackling, acting for the first time 
in his life and playing “James Dyke” in 
the winning play, was adjudged the best 
actor of the evening, and was presented 
with a cup at the St. Valentine’s dance 
at the West Side Church. 

The Mohawk Valley Federation in New 
York State held a. week-end conference 
at Syracuse at the close of the week, at 
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Chain-Store Religion, Too? 


E NOTE that the Wayside Pulpit gets some- 

thing beside praise these days. That is a 
good thing, especially when the shot is sent straight 
home to a central shortcoming which is inescapable 
in any syndicated sentiments. Writing in Harper’s 
Magazine for February, Jesse Rainsford Sprague 
says these mottoes which appear in large framed 
sign-boards before many of our own churches, and 


are more and more taken by churches in other 


denominations, are an illustration, in religion, the 
highest phase of our life, of the making of the 
chain-store mind. 

The writer lives in a New England town, and on 
his way to his business passes a Unitarian church. 
The sentence sermons intended to uplift passers-by 
attracted his attention, and for a while he thought 
they were prepared by the local minister. As 
time went on he was struck with “the peculiar 
tone” of some of them, and he saw that they were 
not produced locally but were bought from a “con- 
cern” at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, ‘called The Way- 
side Pulpit, which is printed at the bottom like a 
regular bill-posting company’s name. Mr. Sprague 
did not like some of the concentrated wisdom, which 
he felt was too savory of worldly success, but the 
main criticism was their stereotyped character, 
fitting in with the same sort of thing in the news- 
paper features, from comic strips to advice to the 
lovelorn. 

How can we get around the fact that such a 
method does not produce the effect of originality, 
and how can we escape the tendency to water down 
our preachment from headquarters in order to meet 
the favor of all and sundry? There is no question 
that Dr. H. H. Saunderson does his work as editor 
with thoroughness, both as to the phrasing and the 
mechanical layout (though we do protest against 
the capitalized typography which has recently been 
introduced). A committee is associated with him in 
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the work, but we understand that he does virtually 
all of the selecting of material, and on the whole he © 
does it very well. 

We trust it will not be taken amiss when we say 
that we should like more expression in the Way- 
side Pulpit of a distinctly liberal kind, with pith 
and point and a going somewhere in our direction 
rather than the sound generalities which are so ac- 
ceptable as to arouse no particular emotion except 
pleasant assent. There are those who think the 
sentence sermons ought to reach as many people as 
possible. We believe they ought to liberate as well 
as elevate. We are more for quality effect than for 
mass production. 


Portents in Rome 


NTIL THE FULL TEXT of the treaty between 
the Vatican and Italy is in hand, a complete 
and searching estimate of the diplomatic achieve- 
ment is impossible. THE REGISTER has engaged a 
thoroughly competent writer, John Clarence 
Petrie, one of our prominent Unitarian ministers 
and formerly in the Roman Catholic Church, to tell 
our readers what the adjustment between the 
Church and the State means, and his article will 
probably appear next week. We do not anticipate 
Mr. Petrie’s interpretation, but it is fitting to say, 
in a general way, that what has occurred has the 
ereatest significance in three respects. 

It undoubtedly strengthens the Church by giv- 
ing it the long withheld and ardently coveted tem- 
poral power in Italy and in Europe. Rome after 
nearly sixty years gets back into polities. It 
strengthens Fascism. The Italian Dictator Musso- 
lini is in his political philosophy exactly what the 
Church is in her philosophy. That is, he is auto- 
cratic and absolute, as far as he may be, with utter 
hostility to democracy and little better than con- 
tempt for parliamentary government. The papal 
and the dictatorial mind are one. The Italian 
Premier sees rightly in the Pope his strongest ally 
to keep the people obedient subjects, and the Pope 
sees in the Fascist political practice precisely what 
he would like to see the world around. The canoni- 
cal law becomes in part the law of Italy. The 
third effect will be felt in the other nations. Now 
they will believe, because they must, that Musso- 
lini is not a transitory figure who holds together 
the Italian state and people with his iron hand 
until a more liberal turn comes in their govern- 
ment. He is building for permanence, with an 
ideology of his own, completely in opposition to 
freedom and democracy, and in open hostility to 
the dominant ideals and purposes of the League 
of Nations. He has the Church back of him and 
with him; and what does that portend? There 
must be henceforth a new kind of reckoning with 
Italy. She has never been amenable to the con- 
cert of reasoning that has guided in some degree 
the leading powers of Europe. Italy has always 
been troublesome, uncertain. To-day she is also 
threatening, in our judgment. 

All over the world there is rejoicing i in the Catho- 
lic Church; and when Rome rejoices in temporal 
affairs, we do not rejoice. 
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Haldane of Cloan 


HAT a thrilling thing it is to find out the 
ideas that lie behind a strong man’s action 

and character! We have a remarkable case in 
point, in Viscount Haldane, whose autobiography 
is appearing posthumously in a newspaper in Eng- 
land. He was probably the most suspected and 
harassed public person in that country during and 
preceding the Great War. It was he who was 
charged with over-friendliness to Germany, because 
of his theories of reorganizing the English Army, 
during his office as Secretary of State for War in 
Britain from 1905 to 1912. The results at last 
justified Haldane—but what he had to suffer! 
After the victory, when the British troops came 
home, and London was in a state of rejoicing, 
Haldane did not rejoice. “I was left alone,” he 
says, “solitary in my study at Queen Anne’s gate.” 
How did he meet his long ordeal? We should say 
like a soldier and a scholar. “I was never de- 
pressed by even the most violent abuse,” says Lord 
Haldane. And why? Turn to the chapter on his 
training in philosophy and we shall see. To arrive 


-at a fundamental principle of his life thought— 


that is the secret. “There is little that matters 
when the principle is grasped and held to, and hesi- 
tation and unhappiness become replaced by a life 
that is tranquil because freed from dependence on 
casual ups and downs.” 

Haldane gives us his intellectual and spiritual 
history, beginning when he was a boy in his six- 
teenth year. He questioned even that early the 
conventional beliefs of the Church, in Scotland, 
and, turning to Strauss, whose “Old Faith and 
New” was getting attention, and Renan’s “Life of 
Jesus,” he found something more satisfying than 
the emotional assumptions of his minister. Being 
a boy of promise he was sent over to Germany, on 
the advice of Blackie, that wise teacher of Greek in 
Edinburgh, and at Gottingen he came under the in- 
fluence of Lotze. He read the idealism of Fichte, 
which, we judge, profoundly affected his mind 
toward idealism. He knew all the philosophers 
who counted—Berkeley, Kant, Hegel, and lesser 
ones. These gave him his intellectual satisfaction, 
and, much more, from them he found his way 
of life. 

The statesman tells the story in a most fascinat- 
ing way, and it makes one rejoice that metaphysics 
is justified as a living necessity by a man of prodigi- 
ous practical service to the world in the hard-boiled 
game of politics. He says what is true, that art 
and religion are never superseded by metaphy sics, 
but “metaphysics has a function which is essen- 
tial.” The reason is, it “disentangles into principles 
the implications of experience,” which, we submit, 
is a superb way of saying a great truth. Of course, 
there “is no final form to be arrived at in this kind 
of inquiry”; and “there is no single form of phi- 
losophy which we can treat as authoritative.” 
Every man selects the form of philosophy that ap- 
peals to him most, just as he does in art, religion, 
and everything else. . 

“What we have to do with philosophy,” says 


Lord Haldane, “is to study it and assimilate its his- 
tory as a sustained criticism displaying a progres- 
sive evolution to ideas about what is finally real.” 
What is this real? All thinkers seek it, the Hindu 
thinker as much as Plato, and all agree that “the 
highest comes out as the most real, and it is always 
the more spiritual that appears as the highest.” 
What preaching in that judgment! During more 
than fifty years, it is Haldane’s confession, “the 
more experience is spiritual the more it is real.” 
He does not mean that the creeds have satisfied 
him. They are only symbolic of something greater. 
Nor does he count himself a religious man. He 
simply says, at the end of a long life of large affairs, 
that to be spiritual in the sense stated has made 
“the events of life happy and easy to live through.” 
That is not all. “One can abstract one’s self with 
greater or less success not only from illness and 
pain and depression, but even from the fear of death. 

So this man by philosophy got what other men 
get by theology. And the two are not necessarily 
twain. He is never dogmatic or final, but open to 
the truth, questing anew every morning the mean- 
ing of experience and of life, and finding peace for 
his soul at night. Only a fragment of the whole 
of truth does he find, but, finding it after a passion- 
ate seeking, a quiet and continuing struggle, he has 
a “sense of quality, of quality in the very effort 
made which stands for us as being what we care 
for beyond everything else as being the truth, what- 
ever else may not be certainly truth. And so life 
is not lived in vain, though in the ends attained 
it may seem to have failed.” How touching and 
confirming is that episode which he recounts in an- 
other place, when Field Marshal Haig stopped but 
for a moment at Haldane’s house, leaving a book 
of his, Haig’s war dispatches, in which he said 
merely he had “written something.” This was the 
inscription: “To Viscount Haldane of Cloan—the 
greatest Secretary of State for War England has 
ever had. In grateful remembrance of his success- 
ful efforts in organizing the Military Forces for a 
War on the Continent, notwithstanding much oppo- 
sition from the Army Council and the half-hearted 
support of his Parliamentary friends.” 


“An Abrupt Reversal” 


UR EDITORIAL “An Abrupt Reversal,” Feb- 
ruary 14, has met with endorsement. Not a 
single letter of the many which have been received 
disagrees in the proposition that we will have no 
part in any approach to Orthodoxy, in the desire 
for church union. The attitude of Dr. John Van 
Schaick, Jr., Editor of The Christian Leader, Uni- 
versalist organ, favoring a united Christian church 
as opposed to a union of Unitarian and Univer- 
salist churches, is without exception disapproved. 
We note in articles in the current Leader the 
strong expression against Dr. John Van Schaick’s 
ideas from Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, a leading 
Universalist minister of Worcester, Mass., and from 
Rey. Charles R. Joy, of our fellowship, in whose 
church in Lowell, Mass., the resolution for Unita- 
rian-Universalist union was adopted. 
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Hit and Skip 


All the time, new phrases are creeping into colloquial usage. 


Most of 


them come from the newspapers, which exert a strong influence in shaping 
the common speech. One of the latest comers, which has already attained 
widespread currency, is the term “hit-and-run,” an apt description of those 
motorists who run down a pedestrian and depart, leaving him to his fate. 
In a city in the Middle West, where we recently sojourned, they call these 


individuals “hit-and-skip” drivers. 


The term equally applies to certain 


types of readers. In a day of incessant hurry, a large portion of the read- 
ing public belongs to this class. Their minds are jumpy. They read, but 
with only one or two oftheir mental cylinders working at the same time. 
Their attention skims the surface, only alighting, now and then, on the 
high places. A portion only of their mental processes is occupied at one 


and the same time. They hit and skip. 


A. R. H. 


Famous Sayings of History 


Ong THOUSAND SAYINGS or HistTory. By 
Walter Fogg. Boston: The Beacon Press, Inc. 
$5.00. 

A notable contribution to the reference 
library of the preacher, teacher, writer, 
and general reader has been made by 
Walter Fogg in this collection of One 
Thousand Sayings of History, published 
early in January by The Beacon Press, 
Inc. Nor is it merely a reference book. 
Opening the volume at random, one finds 
entertaining material, most of which is 
new, and one reads page after page with 
absorbed interest. The book is unique. 
Here are collected over eleven hundred 
sayings, among which are hundreds not 
to be found in any other collection. 

While there is no topic-grouping, the 
material is quickly available through a 
system of cross-indexing by which a say- 
ing may be located by author, subject, or 
key-word. One quotation, as an illustra- 
tion, is to be found in the indexes under 
“Michaelangelo,” “art,” “industry,” “Last 
Judgment,” “Moses,” “sculpture,” ‘‘suc- 
cess,” and “versatility.” 

The term which Mr. Fogg uses to de- 
seribe his work, “Pictures in Prose,” is an 
apt one. Each. quotation, with the name 
of the author and the years of his birth 
and death, is followed by an account of 
the circumstances under which his words 
were spoken. This involves many thrill- 
ing incidents in the lives of men and of 
nations. When Mr. Fogg refers to Elbert 
Hubbard’s “Carry a message to Garcia,” 
for example, he devotes an entire page 
to the exploit of an American army officer 
in the Spanish-American War in carrying 
a letter from President McKinley to the 
insurgent leader, Garcia, in- the wooded 
mountains of Cuba. One learns that the 
first remark of Colonel Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh, on landing in Paris after his 
lone flight of thirty-three and a half hours 
across the Atlantic, was the prosaic ques- 
tion: “Are there any mechanics here?” 
The dramatic scene at the siege of Bunker 
Hill is pictured in detail in connection 
with Colonel William Prescott’s famous 
order; “Don’t fire until you see the whites 
of their eyes!” Bismarck’s well-known 


appellation of “the man of blood and iron” 
comes, Mr. Fogg explains, from his decla- 
ration before the German parliament that 
“the great questions of the time are solved 
not by speech-making and the resolutions 
of majorities, but by blood and iron.” 
There are stray bits of humor, as in such 
remarks as that of President Lincoln to 
William H. Seward: “That’s the largest 
shucking for so small a nubbin that I 
ever saw,” as he watched the vice-presi- 
dent of the Secession States peel off the 
outer wraps of coats and scarfs from his 
frail figure. 

Subjects in great variety are included 
in the collection: peace, patriotism, and 
war; justice, liberty, and life; politics 
and religion; satire, wit, and irony. There 
are inscriptions, last words, battle slogans. 
From centuries before Christ down to the 
Teapot Dome Scandal, Mr. Fogg has 
covered a wide range. The volume is the 
result of many months of study by the 
author, who is in the editorial depart- 
ment of the Boston Herald and who previ- 
ously has been identified with papers in 
several other cities. The book is well 
made and will withstand the steady usage 
demanded of a book of this type. It has 
received wide attention from press notices, 
which give it unqualified praise. s.r. p. 


Masks in a Pageant 


By William Allen 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


MASKS IN A PAGEANT. 
White. 
$5.00. 

Mr. White, above everything else, is a 
journalist. Like all others of his craft, 
he writes easily and rapidly, for imme- 
diate publication. He has the editorial 
writer’s flair for brilliant’ phraseology, the 
ability to touch off a situation or a char- 
acter in apt terms. His Hnglish is nery- 
ous, energetic, pointed, colorful. In the 
employment of illustrations fresh and 
felicitous, he is a master. In proportion, 
his treatment of any subject is more 
superficial than penetrating. His wit 
flashes over the surface, but he is apt to 
jump at conclusions without due regard 
for the exact truth. He has the inevitable 
tendency of his calling to sacrifice verit- 
ableness on the altars of dramatic effect. 
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To read him is a delight, so long as one 
does not accept his work as that of an 
authority. Of all this, his latest work 
offers a striking example. It is well worth 
reading. Not for a long time, if ever, 
have certain portions of the American 
scene been interpreted more cleverly. To 
not a little of the period he describes 
Mr. White brings a full measure of per- 
sonal reminiscence. His theme is the por- 
trayal of a period in American history 
whose events lie well within the memory 
of citizens who have passed the border- 
land of middle age, the years between the 
late nineties of the last century and the 
present day. He adopts the Carlylean 
method of dealing with history as a series 
of biographies. His chapters tell the life 
story of a succession of individuals con- 
spicuous in the public life of these United 
States for more than thirty years. Masks 
in a Pageant is, in effect, a portrait gallery 
of presidents and politicians, all of whom 
bore their part in shaping the life of the 
republic for weal or woe. 

Beginning with two typical bosses of 
the old school, Croker and Platt, we pass 
to three presidents, Harrison, Cleveland, 
McKinley, then to Mark Hanna and 
Bryan, five more presidents, Rooseyelt, 
Taft, Wilson, Harding, and Coolidge, with 
closing sketches of “Al” Smith and Wil- 
liam Hale Thompson, scornfully entitled, 
“The Young Princes of Democracy.” Al- 
though the portraits differ in quality, all 
are painted with skill and force. That 
of McKinley is, like the man, conyen- 
tional. That of Harrison, on the other 
hand, is handled with such insight and 
sympathy that it constitutes a genuine 
contribution to our history. Barring a 
few errors of fact, which the critics have 
been quick to point out, the chapters on 
Cleveland, aptly entitled “His Accidency,” 
“His Excellency,” ‘‘His Obstinacy,”’ “His 
Complacency,” picture a human _ person- 
ality not lacking in heroic elements. The 
Roosevelt who strides these pages is a 
superman; for, obviously, ‘“‘Teddy” is one 
of Mr. White’s heroes. The account of 
his administrations is marred throughout 
by a spirit of excessive adulation. Con- 
cerning the author’s picture of Woodrow 
Wilson, the opposite is true. Its fault — 
is understatement. Perhaps the best sec- 
tions in the book are those given to Hard- 
ing, “The Walking Gentleman,” and 
Coolidge, “What Demos Wished on Us.” 
Both of them are described with telling 
power. “Harding in the White House 
was a protagonist prince of reaction. Not 
that his brains made the times; he had 
few and mediocre talents. The gods of 
the times created him out of red Ohio 
mud and put him to dry against the fence 
outside the Executive Mansion; and when 
they breathed the breath of opportunity 
into his nostrils, he walked in—Fate’s 
tragic manikin. .Then came Coolidge, 
the Restorer of the Faith in a Hamiltonian 
plutocracy.” Of the latter, Mr. White 
remarks, “He is a man of anemic emo- 
tions... . No Persian potentate was ever 
more practical in his rejection of the 
tenets of spiritual progress through al- 
truism and distributive political justice 
than was this mild-mannered, silent, self- 
effacing, conscientious Puritan potentate, 
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functioning as our ruler with a Jeffer- 
sonion simplicity almost ascetic in its 
rigor. He gave no tongue in deep-mouthed 
baying to his decrees and ukases. Instead 
he quacked dryly.” We wish that Mr. 
Taft had received fairer treatment at the 
author’s hands. Concerning the bosses 
and the would-be Presidents, especially 
Bryan, it is all that could be desired. 
Mr. White plumbs the soul of Bryan to its 
depths, vividly bringing out the tragic and 
pathetic elements in his career. 

All these character studies are strung 
upon the thread of a single hypothesis. 
Mr. White regards the period he con- 
siders as having witnessed the rise, con- 
summation, and decline of a movement in 
our public life definitely liberal. Of this 
movement, the various personages he calls 
back to life were incarnations, expres- 
sions of its spirit, either positive or nega- 
tive. The theory, to say the least, is 
plausible. Certainly, it furnishes suffi- 
ecient excuse for the writing of one of the 
most entertaining books of the current 
season. A.B. H. 


A Commentary for Conservatives 


A New COMMENTARY ON HOLY SCRIPTURE, 
INCLUDING THB ApocryPHA. Edited by Charles 


Gore, Henry Leighton Goudge, and Alfred 
Guillaume. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $5.00. 


According to the Preface, “this Com- 
mentary is written by Anglican scholars 
who, while holding their faith, are de- 
termined in approaching the books to give 
their critical faculty, instructed by all the 
means within their power, its full and 
rightful freedom. It is hardly necessary 
to say that they have not found the results 
of legitimate criticism to conflict with the 
Catholic faith, though, believing, as they 
do, that criticism is a progressive ‘science, 
their conclusions do very often differ 
widely from those which have been tra- 
ditional.” In view of much that is being 
written in the field of religion, one wonders 
at times whether the world as a whole, 
and Christianity in particular, is making 
much real progress toward religious truth. 
Hence it is with real delight that one finds 
a commentary like this sponsored by 
churchmen prominent in a great denomi- 
nation whose traditions are necessarily 
conservative. The Commentary has little 
to offer to liberals, but, because of the 
prestige of its authors, it must become a 
great liberalizing force both within and 
without the Anglican denomination, and 
as such we welcome it. 

The Commentary is really three books 
in one, and the paging is accordingly in 
three parts—Old Testament, Apocrypha, 
and New Testament. Among the contribu- 
tors are such well-known scholars as 
Barnes, Bevan, Burkitt, Margoliouth, Oest- 
erley, Thackeray, and Wade. The plan of 
the Commentary is to preface each of the 
three parts with extensive introductions, 
and then each book has its own introduc- 
tion and commentary, with a brief bibliog- 
raphy. Prefacing the Apocrypha is a 
particularly good introduction—“Environ- 
ment Social, Political, Intellectual, and 
Religious, of Israel from Maccabees to Our 
Lord.” Interspersed throughout the vol- 
ume are supplementary notes and special 
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articles on topics like “The Geography of 
the Holy Land” (an excellent survey by 
Phythian-Adams), “A Comparative Study 
of the Old Testament in the Light of 
Recent Anthropological and Archeological 
Research,” “The Evidence of the Resurrec- 
tion,” “The Virgin Birth of Our Lord,” 
“Sacraments in the New Testament,” ‘The 
Theology of St. Paul” (one of the most 
extensive articles in the volume), and “I'he 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament.” 
Every topic that might rightfully find a 
place in such a commentary seems to be 
included, and the discussion is marked by 
considerable open-mindedness and breadth 
of view and is well abreast of modern 
scholarship. In the case of the Old Testa- 
ment and Apocrypha, the point of view is 
quite modern, but naturally less so in the 
case of the New Testament, particularly 
on doctrinal questions. There is still a 
prejudice here that ‘it will take years to 
overcome ; but one notes with pleasure that 
the tone is not narrowly dogmatic. There 
is strong conviction, but room is left for 
difference of opinion. Fach author was 
given perfect liberty to express himself as 
he would, but the point of view of all is 
so nearly that of the editors that it is only 
occasionally that the latter feel con- 
strained to add a footnote to indicate a 
judgment different from that expressed in 
the text, for comparison with it, or to 
supplement the information there supplied. 
The Commentary is not intended to be 
a technical work. It is written for the 
ordinary reader not necessarily conversant 
with the original languages of the Bible. 
The attempt is made to give him such a 
knowledge of the writings in’ their his- 
torical background that they will be in- 
telligible to him and lead him to appreciate 
their spiritual values. The Commentary 
is intended to be stimulative as well as 
informative. It is supplied with a brief 
Subject Index, and, despite its sixteen 
hundred pages and million and a quarter 
words, it can be used with remarkable 
ease and convenience, thanks to the art of 
the publishers. T. J. M. 


Lenten Meditations 


THE GREAT EMPIRE OF SILENCE. 
Merrill Bartlett. 
$1.25. 


The three meditations ineluded in this 
little volume were given before a church 
congregation during Lent. As the author 
explains, “They center about three signifi- 
cant experiences of Jesus: Silence, Suffer- 
ing, and Sacrifice. He names the medi- 
tations “The Great Empire of Silence,” 
“Out of the, Web of Suffering,” “The 
Glorious Adventure.” They are intimate 
discussions of the Christian Way of Liv- 
ing. The first meditation appeals for 
silence amid the noise and distraction of 
this hurrying time. He cites books, ad- 
monitions, and experience to prove his 
premise. The second meditation shows 
the place and value of suffering, perfectly 
illustrated by Jesus. ‘We often see our 
pain as a crown of thorns. For out of 
the web of suffering we are to create fair 
and transeendent quality of character.” 
The last meditation is “The Glorious Ad- 
yenture.” Release from the life mortal 
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to the life immortal is the Glorious Ad- 
venture. This means sacrifice. It means 
giving all we have. “Immortality is an 
achievement, a growth.” With the ap- 
proach of the season of spiritual renewal, 
such volumes as this do much to develop 
Christian character, and inspire higher, 
nobler living. May it have the reading 
it richly merits! B. H. C. 


Bunyan 


TINKDR AND THINKER, JOHN BUNYAN. By 
William Hamilton Nelson. New York: Willett, 
Clark and Colby. $1.50. ‘ 


A brief and readable biography of the 
immortal dreamer. Written in a style 
terse and staccato, its chief defect is the 
author’s employment of phrases of the 
nature of headlines, introduced at inter- 
vals through the chapters. These distract 
the reader’s attention, add nothing to the 
force of the narrative, and are a nuisance 
generally. Barring these, and a series of 
illustrations done in black and white in 
the most modern style, the author pre- 
sents a clear, vivid statement of the 
events in Bunyan’s dramatic career, his 
writings, their relation to their times. 
His Bunyan is a very human person, 
virile and aggressively consecrated, at the 
same time a thorough Puritan. The 
Bunyan tercentenary has brought forth a 
throng of books, some of them ~- more 
scholarly, more exhaustive, than this. We 
question if any of them has been better 
adapted for perusal by the busy reader 
who seeks essentials, and who for being 
lured into bypaths has neither the time 
nor the inclination. A. B..H. 


The Storied East 


AVATAR IN VISHNU LAND. By Stanley 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 


AN 
Warburton. 
Sons. $3.00. 

A romantic tale of strange adventures 
in the Orient—stories of shipwreck in the 
Arabian Sea, of voyages in open boats in 
the Gulf of Oman and the Red Sea, of 
opium-smuggling in India, most remark- 
able exploits and hairbreadth escapes on 
the shores of half a dozen seas,.a thrilling 
hunt for buried treasure in the desert, 
and, to add glamor to it all, a. most 
romantic love story, involving a chivalrous 
and emotional Irish sailor and an Indian 
adventuress. Whatever element of experi- 
ence there may be in the narrative, there 
can be no doubt about the author’s inti- 
mate knowledge of the life of the many 
Oriental peoples who play a part in the 
story. The great variety of adventures 
serves to illustrate the customs, traditions, 
superstitions, and philosophy of the Orient. 
The marvelous episodes are described with 
much philosophy and humor. Much stress 
is laid on the doubtful effects of the con- 
tacts of East and West. The book conveys 
a good deal of the atmosphere of the 
Orient. The glamor and the squalor of the 
East mingle in the story as they do in life. 
Much is said of the mystic power of India 
and of the impenetrability of Oriental 
psychology by the Western mind. As a 
tale of marvelous adventure it is a real 
thriller. F. J. G. 
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C)UR CHILDREN 


The Testing of Another George 


DAISY 


For weeks the children in the little 
school at Redskin had looked forward to 
the twenty-second of February. Since 
Washington’s birthday fell on Friday, 
Miss Claire, the popular young teacher, 
planned a program and party. To the 
country children, with little to break the 
monotony of every day, this gave a su- 
preme thrill. 

As there were only about three dozen 
pupils, everyone was to take part. Peggy 
Washburn, sixth-grade leader, had a 
high, sweet voice. “So Peggy will sing 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’” Miss Claire 
said when she read off the program. 

“Our artist, George Washburn, will 
decorate the blackboard with flags. And 
Jerry Dodge, if you can work up a good 
drill for the boys—” 

Jerry’s mischievous face was a record 
broad grin. Jerry, the eighth-grade 
athlete, had looked scornful when Teacher 
mentioned George Washburn. George, 
Peggy’s brother, was shy and studious. 
His marks were the highest and he could 
draw wonderfully. But Jerry shone out- 
doors. All that winter Jerry and his 
followers had built snow forts and waged 
noisy snow battles in which Miss Claire 
sometimes had to call a truce. 

“It makes me think of Washington’s 
boyhood,” Miss Claire said. “In Irving’s 
‘Life of Washington’ he tells how, as a 
boy, George made soldiers of his play- 
mates. They had parades and reviews 
and sham battles. Though another boy, 
William Bustle, had a martial spirit, too, 
George was always the school commander- 
in-chief. William was allowed to lead the 
enemy’s forces when the army was 
divided, to make things interesting.” 

From that time on Jerry energetically 
drilled his army. “There’ll be company,” 
he told his soldiers. “The School Board 
and all our folks. And the Superin- 
tendent’s going to give us a new flag. 
Get set, you rookies, and step lively. 
At-ten-tion !” 

But one boy was never asked to join 
Jerry’s army. That was George Wash- 
burn. Deep down it hurt him, chiefly for 
Peggy’s sake. Peggy was so lively and 
so fond of sports. She was star of the 
girls’ basketball team. 

“Oh, but I’m proud of you, George!” 
Peggy said the day George’s theme on 
Washington won the highest mark. 
“Jerry Dodge can’t write or spell decently ! 
And he can’t draw even a map.” 

But as George did his best work on the 
shields and flags on the blackboard, he 
thought it over. “Just the same, Peg 
would rather see me marching and drill- 
ing,” he reflected. From outside came 
Jerry’s stern voice, “Company, halt! 
Rest arms.” 

“What do you consider the bravest 
thing Washington ever did?’ That was 
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the subject Miss Claire and the pupils 
argued about in History and English the 
week preceding the party. Jerry Dodge 
was sure the terrible winter at Valley 
Forge was the greatest test of Washing- 
ton’s courage. 

“That would get me,” blurted out im- 
patient Jerry. “When you're sick and 
hungry and freezing to death, you don’t 
have much sand. That would give any 
fellow cold feet.’ 

One of the girls shuddered over the 
crossing of the dangerous Delaware River, 
jammed as it was with ice. 

One boy said it took nerve to give up 
your plans the way Washington did on 
his mother’s account. “To be all ready 
to join the navy and then at the last 
minute give it all up—that took grit,” 
he thought. 

George Washburn flushed and stammered 
when Teacher called on him. Jerry’s imp- 
ish eyes rolled and winked at a neighbor 
as George rose and. shyly expressed his 
opinion. 

“Tt took courage to ride at the head of 
his army and lead them into battle, espe- 
cially when the Indians helped the British. 
And Valley Forge tested him every day. 
To see his men suffer and not be able 
to help them was hard. But somehow I 
was thinking of Washington when he was 
only sixteen and Lord Fairfax appointed 
him to survey the wilderness beyond the 
Blue Ridge.” 

George forgot to be bashful now and 
talked so easily he held everyone’s 
interest: 

“Think of the forest he went into, the 
dangers from wild beasts and hostile 
Indians! That took courage. It must 
have been awfully lonesome. Think of us 
boys doing such a thing. He was away 
in the deep woods at night, sleeping on 
the ground by a campfire, or in a poor 
tent. It rained a lot of the time; the 
rivers were all over their banks, and the 
surveyors waded in mud and made their 
own trails. Washington cooked his own 
meals when he was dead tired—and most of 
the time he had to catch them first! But 
he got through and did his work so well 
his records are just as good to-day as 
then. And roughing it made him able to 
stand the hardships of war, such as that 
winter at Valley Forge.” 

Everyone clapped when George sat 
down. No one was surprised when he 
was put on the program to read his 
theme. , 

But that long-anticipated Friday dawned 
bleakly at the Washburn place, three 
miles from the village of Redskin. It 
had been a severe winter in the hills. One 
big snow would hardly get packed down 
when another storm would sweep out 
of the north with another supply. There- 
fore, Mr. and Mrs. Washburn had put 
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off their annual midwinter trip to the 
county seat, Silver City, until it could 
no longer be postponed. 

“Mother’s aching tooth can’t wait any 
longer,’ Mr. Washburn decided on Thurs- 
day. “And I’ve got business at the court- 
house besides paying taxes. I'll put the 
little wagon on runners and we'll go early 
to-morrow. We're badly in need of grub, 
too, and I like stocking up at Silver City.” 

“You'll get along all right,’ Father told 
the two children as they ate a hasty 
breakfast by lamplight on Friday. “Bank 
the fires when you go to school. and you 
know all about the chores before supper. 
We'll be away only one night, and you 
can look for us before dark to-morrow 
evening.” 

“If you're real good we'll bring you 
something,” smiled their mother. ‘“Peggy’s 
been wanting a new red dress, and 
George—well, how about a book, George?” 

Then George surprised the family. “I’d 
like a gun,” he said quietly. “A .22, Dad, 
if it doesn’t cost too much. Like the other 
boys go hunting with.” 

Peggy was still speechless when her 
parents drove away in the cold dawn. 

George got to school early to finish the 
drawing of the American eagle against 
the vivid folds of Old Glory. He was 
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Valley Forge 
MARJORIE DILLON 


If you could undergo the pangs of hunger, 

And fast, when day by day you longed for 
meat; 

If all your clothes were tattered, thin, 
and threadbare, 

Exposing you to sting of winter sleet; 


If night time brought no welcome warmth 
or shelter, 

Protecting you from bitter winds a-blow; 

If all about you comrades sickened daily, 

With still no thought of yielding to the 
foe; 


If you could suffer this and not surrender, 
But pray with faith, and cheer the weaker 


one— 

Then you will feel with truer under- 
standing 

What Valley Forge was like to Wash- 
ington. 


te 


mounted on the rickety ladder finishing 
up when two things happened simultane- 
ously. The ladder (collapsed, dumping 
George into the sand pile, a pioneer vil- 
lage, just as a volley ball shot in from 
the hall and landed on George. 

Jerry Dodge was standing in the cloak- 
room door and saw it all. Miss Claire 
came in just as George scrambled up and 
ruefully inspected the ruin of tepees and 
clothespin log cabins. 

“Gee, I’m sorry!’ exploded the third- 
grader, whose excess energy had propelled 
the ball so far. “I didn’t mean to, 
honest !” 

“You didn’t do it,” George reassured 
him hastily. His honest eyes met Miss 
Claire’s startled ones in humble apology. 
“I did it,” he said. 

“Georgie cannot tell a lie!” 
Jerry, and a girl giggled. 


hissed 


“7 
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alarm any mother. 


Miss Claire flashed Jerry a warning 
glance and he vanished outdoors. But 
though Miss Claire insisted the village 
had been a Thanksgiving feature and 
should have been removed long ago, the 
day was spoiled for George. The _ pro- 
gram went off perfectly. The visitors 
were appreciative and applauded George’s 
theme as heartily as Jerry’s military 
prowess. But nothing Peggy could say on 
the way home seemed to cheer her 
brother up. 

They did the chores and ate supper 
by a cozy fire while the wind blustered 
outside and snow hissed in the gathering 
darkness. 

“It’s lucky we like milk,’ said Peggy 
over the dishwashing. ‘There are just 
enough eggs for breakfast and only part 
of a loaf of bread. We're about out of 
spuds and flour—Why,” she laughed, “it’s 
a little like Valley Forge, isn’t it? But 
won't we feast when Dad and Mother 
come home with a bushel of goodies!” 

“There’s some one at the door,’ said 
George in surprise. Sure enough, they 
opened the door to a young woman, very 
pale and shabby, and carrying a bundled- 
up child. Peggy recognized her as Mrs. 
Bell, a widow who, after her husband’s 
death, lived alone on a tiny homestead 
two miles back in the hills. At Peggy’s 
hospitable greeting the woman staggered 
in and took a chair near the stove. 

“Mary’s awfully sick,’ she said, her 
tired dark eyes appealing to Peggy. “I— 
just couldn’t stand it any longer away off 
there by myself. She’s had fever since 
yesterday and—listen to that cough!” 

It was a tight cough, hoarse enough to 
The child breathed 
heavily and her little face was flushed 
with fever. 

“You get warm and rest, Mrs. Bell,” 
urged Peggy. “Let me have the baby.” 

“Where’s your mother?’ asked the 
woman anxiously. “I knew she was a 
good nurse and neighbor and I—needed 
someone.” Tears came in spite of her 
efforts at control. “I’ve lost so much sleep 
and things have been so hard. If your 
mother thinks I ought to have the doctor 
for Baby—” 

Peggy’s eyes collided with George’s in 
silent shock. What a responsibility! And 
it was theirs. They must meet it. The 
poor mother was too worried and weary 
to rely on herself. Peggy realized the 
child must have the doctor at once. They 
had no telephone. As if he read her 
mental argument, George said, “I'll go 
right away.” 

“But—” Peggy started to protest. It 
would be easier for her to go. She loved 
breasting a storm. She didn’t even mind 
the dark. But something in George’s face 
silenced her. He wanted to go. Or per- 
haps he felt he ought to go. So she got 
the lantern for him while he got into his 
warmest things. Peggy’s heart was heavy 
as he started off in the dark, but she sped 
him with a cheery, “I think you're as 
brave as Washington, Bud!” 

Then she set about making her visitors 
as comfortable as she could. Something 
in Mrs. Bell’s pinched look made Peggy 
suspect the poor woman might be hungry. 
So she tactfully suggested hot tea “to 
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warm you up.” And when she saw how 
Mrs. Bell enjoyed the homemade bread 
and scrambled eggs and chokecherry jelly, 
warm-hearted Peggy thought pityingly, 
“Why, she’s been starving! There isn’t 
much to eat, but we'll manage.” 

Meanwhile, George tramped along the 
deserted road, his only company the 
whirling snow and the eerie outdoors 
which at night seems so strangely un- 
friendly. 

‘Now and then the uncanny cry of a 
coyote came on a gust of wind, but George 
whistled and resolutely left the main road 
for the shorter trail. As he climbed in a 
wilderness of bowlders and scattered ever- 
greens, he tried to forget the lonely little 
burying ground he must pass. Then he 
had an inspiration. He would pretend he 
was young George Washington out in the 
wilderness where wolves and unfriendly 
Indians lurked! Nobody would ever 
know, and the boys couldn’t tease him. 

So onward he trudged in the dark and 
storm until he stopped short with a sick 


Out of the Vast 


There’s part of the sun in an apple, 
There’s part of the moon in a rose; 
There’s part of the flaming Pleiades 
In every leaf that grows. 
Out of the vast comes nearness ; 
For the God whose love we sing 
Lends a little of his heaven 
To every living thing. 
—Augustus. Wright Bornberger. 


Sentence Sermon 


Nothing, O child of reason, is with- 
out God; let God therefore be in all 
thy thoughts.—Mrs. Barbauld. 


feeling at the pit of his stomach. There 
was no trail! A snowslide had come 
down, perhaps that afternoon when the 
sun was warm, and had completely 
covered the trail and the bank up to the 
ice-choked creek. Bewildered, the boy 
reconnoitered with his lantern. Nothing 
to do but cross the creek, wade through 
the drifts for a hundred yards or more, 
and then cross back to the trail. It was 
hard going, and George shrank from that 
ice-cold creek. It was quite wide at this 
place, and full of ice which was thin in 
spots, as George soon discovered. 


“Tt isn’t the Delaware,” he thought 
grimly as he crunched through to his 
boot tops, “but it’s enough for me.” On 


he went chattering, his boots squashing, 
his feet very cold indeed. The old bury- 
ing ground was just around the turn. 
But he gritted his teeth to make them 
stop rattling and recrossed the stream. 
Then, just as he came around the windy 
turn, he halted, his scalp prickling with 
fear. He had heard a groan! His heart 
drummed wildly. There it was again! 
Then came a dismal voice calling for help. 

As George stood petrified, something 
human and bulky moved at the foot of 
the slope. But with the realization that 
It was at least alive and in need of help, 
all George’s fear fled. He hurried down 
the snowy slope and turned the lantern 
rays full on Jerry Dodge! He had been 
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Our Ogre 


M. L. C. HASTINGS 


The thing we fear is not so bad 

When we stand up and face it. 

It’s worse when thinking it might come; 
It never pays to race it. 


caught by a hand and a foot in a couple 
of coyote traps. 

Hastily, George set about releasing him. 
Luckily Jerry had a wrench in his duffel 
bag up the slope on a stump. He had 
started out to hunt rabbits, being bound 
for the Bar X, and had planned to look 
at his own trap line along Singing Creek. 
As he halted to rest at the stump, he had 
spotted a jack rabbit, and in chasing it 
had stepped into someone else’s traps. 

“Been lying here a couple of hours,” 
Jerry mumbled as they restored cireula- 
tion to his numbed limbs. ‘I’m telling 
you, Old Scout, I was good and seared. 
I yelled till I sounded like a frog. No 
one comes this way in a coon’s age, and 
I saw myself frozen stiff and helpless. 
Folks think I’m at the ranch, and I sup- 
pose the boys think I changed my mind 
about coming. You sure did me a good 
turn, boy,’ he said awkwardly, “and I 
never was so glad to see anybody in my 
life.” 

“Aw, forget it,’ muttered George, feel- 
ing all warm and yeasty inside. 

Little Mary was in grave danger of 
pneumonia for days. But the doctor 
pulled her through, and both he and Mrs. 
Bell gave George the credit for it. Mrs. 
Bell found a home at the Bar X, where 
help was needed and where, with friendly 
care and good food, both she and the baby 
were soon rosy-cheeked and happy. 

At school the boys continued their snow 
battles, and there was a new recruit after 
the eventful night of the twenty-second. 
George was included in all activities by 
no less an authority than General Jerry 
himself. And on Saturdays, George goes 
hunting with the other boys. 

[All rights reserved] 


Junior Audubon Societies 


Through the generosity of some of its 
friends, the National Association of 
Audubon Societies is offering teachers and 
pupils in the schools of the United States 
and Canada a wonderful opportunity to 
study birds. 

Any teacher may organize the class into 
a Junior Audubon Club. By paying a fee 
of ten cents, each pupil receives a set of 
six bird pictures, beautifully colored, a 
four-page leaflet descriptive of each bird, 
and also an outline drawing of each bird, 
to be colored in accordance with the 
colored pictures. Fach club must have at 
least ten members. Every teacher who 
organizes a club of twenty-five or more 
pupils receives one year’s subscription to 
the magazine Bird-Lore. 

Last year, the Junior Audubon Clubs 
enrolled 306,310 girls and boys as mem- 
bers. This year, the Association offers 
study material for 325,000 pupils. For 
particulars, write to T. Gilbert Pearson, 
President, National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York 
City. 
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It is the Child Who Matters, 
Says Rev. Elizabeth Padgham 


Address on religious education before New England Associate 
Alliance—Dr. Savage presents Proctor— 
Judging by results 


HE claims of Proctor Academy in An- 

dover, N.H., upon the interest and 
loyalty of the Unitarian fellowship were 
presented at the midwinter meeting of the 
New England Associate Alliance, held 
January 17 in Jamaica Plain, Mass. Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, president of the academy, 


under the subject “The Undiminished 
Torch,’ spoke of Proctor as a worthy 
cause within the denomination which 


merits support by the churches. He spoke 
in some detail of its fine equipment and 
excellent condition, the service of Head- 
master Carl B. Wetherell, and of the in- 
creasing registration, and went brietly 
into the history of the school. The collec- 
tion of the day, which exceeded $200, was 
devoted to Proctor Academy. 

Mrs. Clarence A. Burt, president, pre- 
sided, and about three hundred delegates 
were present from approximately seventy- 
five branches and one Junior Alliance. 
Announcement was made that the annual 
spring meeting would be held April 11 in 
Taunton, Mass., and the autumn meeting 
October 17 in Peterboro, N.H. The nomi- 
nating committee named consists of Mrs. 
Otto Lyding, Miss Elizabeth Thacher, and 
Mrs. James Bailey. Mrs. Gilbert F. Red- 
lon announced the formation of a State- 
wide social service committee in Massa- 
chusetts, which will effect permanent 
organization during Anniversary Week in 
May. Its temporary chairman is Mrs. 
Arthur G. Robbins, and Mrs. Redlon is 
temporary secretary. 

A stimulating talk on “A Phase of Reli- 
gious Education” was given by Rey. Pliza- 
beth Padgham, who has given a large 
proportion of her time to the consideration 
of this subject. She dwelt upon the re- 
sponsibility Alliance women should bear 
to the church school. They should be 
understanding, she said, in the face of new 
methods and aims in the school, and they 
should try to understand the child. 
Churches have looked upon the church 
school as a training ground for future 
congregations, and some find a live, vital 
school an aim in itself; but religious edu- 
eation is saying now that it is only the 
child that matters. The aim is to teach 
the child according to his needs, and to 
develop a growing personality. 

The Beacon Course is prepared on the 
psychological principles required for this 
purpose, Miss Padgham said. It has high 
commendation from other denominations, 
and Unitarians are just waking up to its 
value. The criticism that the course con- 
tains too little of the Bible, Miss Padgham 
denied, since it has three whole years of 
Bible, and Bible stories are used through- 
out the course. 

“Religious educators have decided that 
the Bible does not meet child problems; 
and so why should we use it solely?’ she 
said.. “It is a book that all should know, 
but it takes discrimination to teach it.” 
Miss Padgham referred briefly to the 


newer ideas of religious education, which 
would dispense wholly with textbooks and 
take up case problems wholly, and the still 
newer idea of a church school workshop 
based on the idea that children prefer to 
do things to being talked to. 

Miss Padgham emphasized the need, on 
the part of Alliance women, for co-opera- 
tion with the church school. 

Miss Sylvia Rehder, president of the 
Jamaica Plain Junior Alliance, read a 
report of that organization, which was 
founded in 1911 as a Unitarian Helpers’ 
Club. The young people join at twelve 
years and leave at eighteen to go into the 
Seeley eR ge 

The afternoon address was by Dr. J. 
A. C. Fagginger Auer, on “Is Religion an 
Escape from Reality?’ which is an accu- 
sation of a large number of people who are 
not altogether young. Religion is the only 
way in which reality can be created, Dr. 
Auer believes. Most people are ready to 
bear their burdens if they can only know 
why. They cannot harmonize evil with 
good. There are just as many religions 
as there are members of a congregation, 
because each life needs a different ar- 
rangement of the factors of which it is 
made. Religion does not always settle 
ultimate problems. It does not always 
deal with ultimate questions. There is no 
possibility of any one method of religion. 

“The behaviorists have a fundamental 
principle: if you want to know the nature 
and value of a thing, watch how it be- 
hayes and what comes from it,’’ explained 
Dr. Auer. “We shall know religion by its 
results. When I see a man who rules the 
facts of the world and makes them con- 
tribute to his happiness, I have a man who 
has discovered: the secret of life and of 
truth.” 

One of the entertaining features of the 
program was a history of the hostess 
church, given by Mrs. Charles Paine Dil- 
laby. This sketch began with the days 
when one church served Roxbury, West 
Roxbury, and Jamaica Plain, and traced 
the story to the raising of the Jamaica 
Plain building in September, 1769. The 
church stood on ground bequeathed by 
Apostle John Eliot, for the teaching and 
instructing of the children of that end of 
the town, and for no other use, intent, or 
purpose. This school, endowed in 1690, is 
still in use and stands just beyond the 
parish house and burial ground of the 
church. The first chureh was approxi- 
mately where the parish house now stands. 
The church was used for town meetings 
during the siege of Boston; and in 1778, 
sessions of the general court were held 
there because of an epidemic of smallpox 
in Boston. The society became Unitarian 
during the fifty-year pastorate of Rey. 
Thomas Gray, who assumed the charge in 
1798. The building was enlarged and re- 
modeled to some extent in 1820, and the 
Sunday-school was organized in 1829. Dr. 
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Charles Fletcher Dole came to the church 
in 1875 as colleague to Dr. James W. 
Thompson, and was sole minister from 
1881 to 1916, when he became minister 
emeritus. 


Might Stop Schools’ Teaching 
of Any “Irreligious” Subject 


When Rey. John Brogden declared from 
the pulpit of the First Unitarian Church 
in Dallas, Tex., that “any dominant reli- 
gious group might prevent any subject 
being taught which to it might seem irre- 
ligious,” he pointed to the ultimate menace 
in anti-evolution laws. Speaking of the 
measure now before the Texas Legis- 
lature, he said in part, February 3: 

“About seventeen hundred years ago 
Christians in the Roman Empire were 
being put to death as atheists and anar- 
chists. To-day, in Texas, Fundamentalist 
Christians are seeking to introduce anti- 
evolutionary and anti-atheistic legislation. 
This suggests to thoughtful people that 
another dying religious system is seeking 
to perpetuate itself behind the strong arm 
of the law. 

“Historical studies have shown that the 
Genesis creation stories represent the 
légends fashioned by the pre-scientifie man 
of Southwestern Asia in his endeavor to 
account for the universe. As such they 
belong in the same class with those found 
in the bibles of other religions. This 
should be a field for investigation by the 
Fundamentalist. Why should the Genesis 
stories, diverse in themselves, be favored 
rather than the others? Why legislate to 
protect that which is no longer considered 
valid in ordinarily informed theological 
circles? 

“It just happens that to-day biology is 
the tender spot. It touches some people’s 
pride as to their remote origin and some 
of their poor relations. At one time it 
was the round earth, later the geocentric 
universe. Organized religion first abused 
and persecuted the propounders of these 
theories, and later beat a strategic retreat 
and very grudgingly accepted them. Now, 
under the very specious plea that ‘irre- 
ligion must not be taught in the schools,’ 
it is seeking to prevent the free presenta- 
tion of the biological sciences. 

“Here lies the danger. Following this 
principle, any dominant religious group 
might prevent any subject being taught 
which to it might seem irreligious. This 
is but an indirect way of securing state 
support for religion, and*is in direct op- 
position to the principle of the separation 
of church and state.” 


Mr. Duerr to Waterville, Me. 


Rey. Otto E. Duerr has accepted a call 
to the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church in Waterville, Maine, after hav- 
ing served as a supply for the past 
several weeks. 


Boston, MAss.—A plaque in memory of 
Edward,Everett Hale is to be erected by 
the Copley Methodist Church in their house 
of worship, the edifice formerly ocenpied 
by the South Congregational Society, of 
which Dr. Hale was minister from 1856 
to 1909. 
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Not a Good Year for Civil Liberties 


Disturbing record of violations in 1928—Chart of 
the issues for 1929—Arkansas evolution . 
law to be tested 


IOLATIONS of civil liberties in. the 

United States during the past year 
were more numerous than in any year 
since 1922, the American Civil Liberties 
Union reports in a statement issued Feb- 
ruary 7. Yet, for the first time since the 
War, at the close of the year there were 
no political prisoners in State or Federal 
prisons, the report adds; and there was 
less lynching and mob violence than during 
any year since the Great War. 
' A test of the constitutionality of all anti- 
evolution laws by a test case in Arkansas 
is announced as one of the chief issues for 
1929. Among the pending cases relating 
to religious liberty is the compulsory Bible 
reading law before the Supreme Court of 
South Dakota. Other liberty issues for 
the coming year, as seen by the Union, are: 

(1) The fight to clean up the régime of 
the coal and police and State troopers in 
Pennsylvania through legislative measures 
to limit their powers, and continued court 
action for damages against individual offi- 
cers. (2) The campaign for restoration of 
citizens’ rights to 1,500 victims of the war- 
time Espionage Act. (3) The campaign 
through the National Mooney-Billings 
Committee for the release of Tom Mooney 
and Warren K. Billings from California 
prisons, where they are now serving life 
sentences for alleged participation in 
bombing the San Francisco Preparedness 
Parade of July 22, 1916. (4) The cam- 
paign for release of seven members of the 
I. W. W., under life sentences for deaths 
resulting when members of the American 
Legion ‘raided their hall in Centralia, 
Wash., November 11, 1919. 

The Civil Liberties Union also announces 
three new issues as “challenging the 
friends of civil liberty”: (1) The increas- 
ing power of courts to issue injunctions 
in times of industrial conflict. (2) The 
rigid censorship of books and plays and 
the recent attempt to censor talking 
movies. (3) The issues involved in the 
tendency noticeable throughout the nation 
to break down the rights guaranteed to 
defendants in criminal trials, along with 
the attendant growing severity of sentences 
and the increased brutality of third- 
degree methods. © 

Free speech prosecutions were over ten 
times as many as the year before—524 
against forty-six in 1927, the Union re- 
ports. Police banned or broke up fifty- 
three meetings, in comparison with four- 
teen for the previous year. This marked 
increase in attacks on civil rights by the 
authorities, according to the Union, was 
aimed principally at the Workers’ Party 
and its allied activities against imperial- 
ism and for left-wing trade union organi- 
zation. Of the forty-eight instances of 
banned meetings, twenty-three were cai- 
paign meetings of the Workers’ Party. 

The 524 prosecutions do not include hun- 
dreds of arrests in the coal and textile 
strikes, chiefly for picketing. These cases 
would bring the total well up into the 
thousands, according to the Union, which 


instances arrests at New Bedford and Fall 
River, Mass., at Kenosha, Wis., and in 
Colorado, Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
West Virginia. 

“On the whole,’ says the Union, “1928 
brought the heaviest record of arrests on 
civil liberty issues of any year since the 
big campaigns against radicals just after 
the War—and this despite the fact that 
there were few deportation cases and just 
a few prosecutions under the sedition and 
criminal syndicalism laws, with those only 
in Pennsylvania and Kansas. There were 
no Federal or State drives on ‘reds.’ The 
prosecutions were almost wholly local, on 
such charges as disorderly conduct, dis- 
turbing the peace, or parading without 
permits. 

“Most of the sentences imposed were 
short. Only a dozen were for a year or 
more, and each such case was appealed. 
At the close of the year, there were no 
political prisoners in State or Federal 
prisons for the first time since the War. 
And yet the police persecution of radicals 
and militant trade unionists reached the 
highest figures in years.” 

The Union characterizes the State of 
Pennsylvania as the worst for wholesale 
violations of civil rights. Boston, Mass., 
is cited as unique in its sweeping censor- 
ship of meetings, books, and plays. 

In addition to the Bible reading case 
in South Dakota, the Union cites these 
pending cases: the denial of citizenship 
to Madame Rosika Schwimmer because of 
her pacifist views, the only civil liberty 
case now before the United States Supreme 
Court, and the attempt to revoke in the 
Federal courts at Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
citizenship of John Tapolezyani on the 
grounds that he is a Communist. 


Open Letter 
To Ministers and Laymen 


The case of Brookwood Labor College, 
A. J. Muste, and the American Federation 
of Labor presents an opportunity for 
friends of the workers’ education move- 
ment of America to express theniselves. 

The churchmen of America, in particu- 
lar, are concerned. Mr. Muste was 
formerly a minister, and left the pulpit 
because of his preaching on industrial and 
peace questions, and under conditions 
which, rightfully or wrongfully, were held 
to reflect upon the freedom of the pulpit. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
now taken action against Mr. Muste and 
Brookwood which denies fundamental 
principles of fair play. Labor stands for 
the principle of collective bargaining and 
of conference over grievances—a principle 
which was denied in dealing with Brook- 
wood. Labor stands for free spéech, a free 
press, and for academic freedom—all these 
principles were involved in the dispute 
with Brookwood, and the school was con- 
demned in star-chamber session, with no 
opportunity for an appeal. 
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There are a host of men and women in 
the church who wish to register their pro- 
test against the summary treatment ac- 
corded Mr. Muste, and who wish to 
testify to their confidence in the man and 
the school which he has built. These men 
and women believe that the labor move- 
ment of America has in it large promise 
for the liberalizing and spiritualizing of 
our national life, and deplore any step 
backward from the principles of fair play 
and free speech and unfettered education. 

We, whose names are signed, wish to 
express to A. J. Muste and his associates 
the gratitude of many churchmen for the 
contribution they are making to American 
life. We believe that the labor movement 
needs trained leadership. 

The strength of the British labor move- 
ment is in the strong group of its leaders 
skilled in the theory and practice of eco- 
nomics and politics. The American labor 
movement needs more of such. Brookwood 
is the most effective training school for 
them. During the seven'years of its his- 
tory, Brookwood has sent 125 graduates 
out to take their place in the labor move- 
ment, many of them as leaders. Such 
work as this can ill be spared. 

We appeal to churchmen to join us in 
this testimony to Mr. Muste and his as- 
sociates.. We wish to hand him a sizable 
bundle of letters expressing the good will 
and confidence of the Christian Church. 
We also wish to hand him a packet of 
checks, big and little, which will tell him 
of many friends whose names he has not 
heard. 

Will you write such a letter to-day, 
make out your check for whatever amount 
you are able (even a dollar will help), and 
send to Hubert C. Herring, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City? 


(Signed by) 


HucH HuMerR Brown, Evanston, Ill. 
JEROME Davis, Yale Divinity School. 
ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH, 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
SHERWOOD Eppy, New York. 
L. O. Harrman, Zion’s Herald. 
Husert C. Herrine, New York. 
JOHN HAYNES HoitmeEs, New York. 
PAUL HUTCHINSON, 
Christian Century. 
FLEMING JAMES, New Haven, Conn. 
PAUL S. LEINBACH, 
Reformed Church Messenger. 
CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison, 
Christian Century. 
Kirspy Pacer, The World Tomorrow. 
JoHN M. Puiriirs, Akron, Ohio. 
Atva W. Taytor, Nashville, Tenn. 
Harry EF. Warp, 
Union Theological Seminary. 


Gifts to San Francisco Church 


The First Unitarian Church of San 
Francisco, Calif., extended to the Congre- 
gation of Temple Emmanu-El the use of 
its church while their new temple was 
being built. As an expression of gratitude 
they recently presented the church a rug, 
now on the chancel steps, the sum of $500 
for its library fund, and the brocade that 
now adorns the back wall of the Com- 
munion table. 


ie | 
Meadville Sees Goal 


Three hundred and eighty thousand dol- 
lars subscribed for new buildings 


Not more than $20,000 remains to be 
raised of the $400,000 fund to provide 
Meadville Theological School with a suit- 
able building in Chicago, and to put it in 
a position to take advantage of its re- 
cently enlarged opportunities. Some of 
the churehes, which for various reasons 
were obliged to postpone their effort, are 
now active on behalf of the School, and 
it is expected that from these sources, 
and from individual givers who have like- 
wise delayed their action, this relatively 
small but nevertheless substantial sum 
will be made up. Those who wish to 
share in completing this gift to Mead- 
ville should send their gifts or pledges 
immediately to the Committee at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Following are the names of givers since 
our last report in THE REGISTER: 

Frederic Ayres, Rey. Ralph E. Bailey, 
Homer P. Clark, Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, 
Mrs. Margaret W. Ewing, Mrs. Alex V. 
Fraser, Mrs. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Mrs. Florence Haigler, Mrs. Arthur J. 
Krauss, Robert M. Leach, Mrs. Robert M. 
Leach, Mrs. E. L. Osgood; Alliance, Provi- 
dence, R.I., First. Church; Arthur W. 
Rice; A member of the Rochester, N.Y. 
Chureh, in memory of William C. Gan- 
nett; Benjamin Sommers, Charles L. 
Sommers, Mrs. N. G. Symonds, Mrs. 
Rosanna Taprell, Mrs. John F. Tyler, 
W. L. West, Mrs. H. M. Whitney, Dr. and 
Mrs. F. 8S. C. Wicks, Mrs. Newton D. 
Wilson. 


Sale for Norfolk Centre 


Articles for a rummage sale to be held 
for the benefit of Norfolk House Centre 
of Roxbury, Mass., are being solicited. 
The sale is to be held Saturday March 380, 
from 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., in Horticultural 
Hall, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, 
Mass. Articles may be left any day from 
9 aM. to 5 p.M. at the First Church in 
Boston, Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
or at the Centre, 14 John Eliot Square, 
Roxbury; and workers will receive dona- 
tions at Horticultural Hall on the day 
before the sale. 


At Second Church, Brookline 


President Perey W. Gardner of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League preached the ser- 
mon for the Laymen’s Sunday observance 
at the Second Unitarian Church in Brook- 
line, Mass., January 20. The service was 
conducted by members of the Laymen’s 
League chapter. 

This church is having more than one 
hundred attendants at its Sunday morn- 
ing services. A church school has been 
organized. 


San Dreco, Carir.—The Open Forum, 
meeting Sunday evenings at 7.30 o’clock 
in the Unitarian Church auditorium, will 
have these speakers for the next three 
meetings: February 24, Dr. Harry W. 
Laidler, executive director of the League 
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for Industrial Democracy; March 3, Dr. 
Henry Goddard Leach, editor of The 
Forum; March 10, Dr. W. Boyd-Carpenter, 
who spent thirty years in China and who 
will speak on “Korea—The Bone of Con- 
tention.” Mrs. Forbes-Robertson Hale 
gave addresses both afternoon and evening 
February 17. 


Youth in the Pulpit, 
the Elders Listen 


(Continued from page 149) 
which Virginia Frederick, national field 
secretary, was present. 

The annual play was given in Boston 
at the Fine Arts Theater the evenings of 
February 15 and 16. Booth Tarkington’s 
“The Intimate Strangers” was capably 
acted by Harriet Knowlton of Cambridge, 
Mass., Albert Webster of Lexington, Mass., 
Dorothea Deignan of West Medford, 
Mass., George Dunham of Brighton, Mass., 
Frances Furber of Wellesley, Mass., John 
Hansen of South Boston, and Richard 
Taleott of Lexington. Katharine M. 
Glidden of Dorchester was chairman of 


the Play Committee, and Marion Hougb- | 


ton, of the same church, was business 
manager. 

The committee which so ably promoted 
the national Young People’s Week was 
as follows: Ruey Packard, Roslindale, 
Mass., chairman; Persis Bancroft, South 
Nashua, N.H.; H. Weston Howe, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Paul O’Connor, Chicago, Ill. ; 
Matilda Sweet, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Young People’s Week marks the peak 
of the winter’s work among Unitarian 
young people. It is the one occasion when 
the national Young People’s Religious 
Jnion appeals to the churches for financial 
support ; 
coast to coast make their greatest annual 
effort to contribute to the enlargement of 
the work; when Y. P. R. U. people every- 
where know that their efforts are simul- 
taneous and that they are actually as well 
as figuratively going “forward, shoulder 
to shoulder.” Most prophetic of all is the 
fact that more and more widely the 
churches are eager to listen on this day 
of days to what youth has to say, and 
that the oncoming leaders among the 
young people are courageously and rey- 
erently proving that the church has a 
future in their hands. 


Personals 


Prominent men and women who recently 
urged the Judiciary Committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature to support legis- 
lation abolishing the death penalty in- 
cluded several Unitarian clergymen and 
lay people, among them Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, minister of Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. Charles R. Joy, min- 
ister of All Souls Church, Lowell, Mass. ; 
Herbert C. Parsons, State Commissioner 
of Probations; Dr. A. Warren Stearns, 
dean of Tufts Medical School; Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot of Harvard University; Robert 
W. Kelso, who is leaving the secretary- 
ship of the Boston Council of Social 
Agencies to take a similar position in St. 
Louis, Mo.; and Mrs. Winona O. Pink- 


when the local societies from . 
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ham, wife of Rev. Henry W. Pinkham, 
prominent in civic and social activities 
of the State. = 


Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been reappointed a member of 
the .Executive Committee of the Herron 
Art Institute. He has served on the 
Board of Directors for many years, rep- 
resenting the city and being appointed 
by several successive mayors. 


Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, minister of Unity 
Church in Montclair, N.J., delivered the 
commencement address at the Trenton 
State Normal School, Trenton, N.J., Feb- 
ruary 1. He spoke twice at the New 
Jersey Law School, December 13, on 
“Legal Ethics from the Layman’s Stand- 
point.” 


Lent, First Church, Boston 


Vesper services will be held Thursday 
afternoons at 4.30 o’clock during Lent in 
the First Church in Boston. William FE. 
Zeuch, the organist, will play a half-hour 
program of organ music, and a brief de- 
votional service, with an address by the 
minister, Dr. Charles E. Park, will follow. 
The full choir will be in attendance. 


Mr. Secrist Recovered 


Friends of Rev. Henry T. Secrist, min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church in Melrose, 
Mass., will be glad to know that Mr. 
Secrist has entirely recovered from kis 
serious illness, with which he was stricken 
last September. He occupied his pulpit 
again for the first time February 3. 


Called to Pepperell, Mass. 


Rey. Charles DeVries, of Barre, Mass.. 
has been called to the pastorate of the 
First Parish Federated Church in Pep- 
perell, Mass. He has accepted the call 
and will begin his new work in April. 


Y. P. R. U. SONG 
SARA COMINS 


The second stanza was recently added by the 
writer and first sung by a company of young 
people at the opening service of the Greater 
Boston, Mass., preaching mission, January 29 
Forward, shoulder to shoulder, 
Fling the banner of youth, 
On through worship and service 
To the glorious truth. 
Light of our torch wide shining, 
Colors always unfurled, 
Strength, vision, and courage 
We pledge to the life of the world, 
Strength, vision and courage 
We pledge to the life of the world. 


Far horizons are calling, 
Here, humanity cries 
Deep in the unfathomed darkness, 
High in the radiant skies, 
Onward questing and daring, 
Mighty our chorus is hurled. 
Strength, vision and courage 
We pledge to the life of the world, 
Strength, vision and courage 
We pledge to the life of the world. 
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The News from Proctor 


Clarence E. Carr addressed the school 
at its morning assembly on Lincoln’s 
Birthday. He urged the development of 
the Lincoln spirit within each one of his 
hearers, and read from several of his 
own Sonnets on Lincoln. 

A beautiful candlelight service was con- 
ducted in the Chapel, February 10, with 
Ernest L. Sherman of Melrose, Mass., as 
the leader. Miss Dorothy G. Simpson 
played several selections on the organ. 
During the service there was an impres- 
sive period of silence. 

Preparations for the annual midwinter 
Athletic Association Fair, to be held Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, are being made. There 
will be a carnival of winter sports the 
morning of February 23, followed in the 
evening by a dance in the school gym- 
nasium. It is hoped many alumni will be 
in attendance during these two days. 


The Proctor Academy Players presented 
three one-act plays, February 8, in the 
Andover, N.H., Town Hall, and February 
9 in the First Unitarian Church, Franklin, 
N.H. Those participating in the first 
were Richard Quimby, special student, of 
Lowell, Mass.; Norman Drummond, 1930, 
of Newton, Mass.; Horace Westwood, Jr., 
1930, of Hingham, Mass.; and Olive 
Mitchell, 1929, of Andover, N.H. The 
players in the second were Prescott Win- 
tersteen, 1929, of Uxbridge, Mass., Barbara 
Snell, 1931, of Worcester, Mass., and 
Helena Bailie, 1930, of Cambridge, Mass. ; 
and in the third, Frederick Tolles, 1932, 
of Nashua, N.H.; Laurel Pickett, 1930, of 
Braintree, Mass.; Betty Graham, 1930, of 
Boscawen, N.H.;: Gladys Rowe, post- 
graduate, of Swansboro, N.C.; Warwick 
Wicks, 1932, of Indianapolis, Ind.; James 
M. Grainger, Jr., 1931, of Farmville, Va., 
William W. Gallagher, Jr., 1930, of Need- 
ham, Mass. Between the plays the school 
orchestra, under the leadership of Miss 
Dorothy G. Simpson played several selec- 
tions. : 

The second half-year has begun with an 
increase in enrollment. 


The ice hoekey rink, built by the manual 
training department, is being used by all 
pupils of the school. It is an addition to 
the school which means that Proctor will 
be represented by an ice hockey team. 


The Girls’ Basket Ball Team continues 
its winning streak. It defeated Colby 
School at Proctor, 22 to 20, Saturday, 
February 2, and February 4 “‘took” Kim- 
ball Union 19 to 14. This last game 
brought the string of consecutive victories 
up to seven, without any defeats. 


The local branch of the Young People’s 


Religious Union observed Young People’s — 


Sunday February 3, in the Unitarian 
Church. All parts of the service were 
taken by young people. The service was 
conducted by Norman Drummond of New- 
ton, Mass.; the Scripture lesson was read 
by Frederick Tolles of Nashua, N.H.; the 
prayer was by Caroline P. Welch of An- 
dover. The “sermon hour” was devoted to 
two brief addresses by Laurel Pickett of 
Braintree and Prescott Wintersteen of Ux- 
bridge. The choir was composed of Gladys 
Rowe of Swansboro, N.C.; Barbara Snell 
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of Worcester, Mass.; Helena Bailie of 
Cambridge, Mass.; Barbara Mueller of 
Castine, Maine; Margaret Flanders of 
Somerville, Mass. ; Pauline Chase of Brock- 
ton, Mass.; Marsh Proctor of Worcester, 
Mass.; Warwick Wicks of Indianapolis, 
Ind.; David Murray of Dorchester, Mass. ; 
and Donald Quimby of Lowell, Mass. 


Liberal Youth of Many Lands 
Will Meet in Czechoslovakia 


A Free Christian Youth Conference is to 
be held this summer in Czechoslovakia, 
August 5-20, under the auspices of the 
Leyden International Bureau, with which 
the Young People’s Religious Union of 
America is affiliated. The general sub- 
ject of addresses and discussions will be 
“Christianity and Social Life.” 

This announcement is made in The In- 
ternational Movement, the organ of the 
Bureau, published in Utrecht, Holland. 
The last issue, received at headquarters 
of the Y. P. R. U., contains a news note 
about the receipt of the first number of 
The Y. P. R. U. News, the new official 
publication of the Union. 


Mr. Ives Leaves Amherst; 
Now on Trip Around World 


Rev. Henry G. Ives has resigned as 
minister of Unity Church, Unitarian, in 
Amherst, Mass. He and Mrs. Ives are 
now on a five months’ trip around the 
world. Mr. Ives came to the Amherst 
chureh in 1919 from a fifteen-year pas- 
torate of the Unitarian Church in An- 
dover, N.H. 


Parker Memorial Giving Plays 


Parker Memorial in Boston, Mass., is 
giving a series of plays Sunday evenings 
at the Bulfinch Place Church under the 
direction of Mrs. Lucille Vandiver. The 
plays are open to the public without 
charge. They are produced by a volun- 
teer group who believe there is joy and 


‘value in play production. 


The plays chosen are not Biblical plays 
or pageants, but they deal significantly 
with some modern questions. ‘Hunger,”’ 
by Eugene Pillot, was given February 17 
by students from the Boston University 
School of Religious Education. 

Plays to follow are ‘“Mansiows,” by 
Hildegarde Flanner, February 24; “Neigh- 
bors,” by Zona Gale, March 3; “The Con- 
flict,’ by Clarise McCauley, March 10; 
“Hearts to Mend,” by Harry Overstreet. 
March 17; “The Finger of God,” by 
Percival Wilde, March 24. 


Dr. F. W. Perkins at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day inclusive, February 26 to March 1, 
will be Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church 
of Washington, D.C. This is his third 
visit to the King’s Chapel noon services. 
Raymond C. Robinson, King’s Chapel or- 
ganist, will give an organ recital at 12.15 
pP.M., Monday February 25. 
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NEW 
religious books 
on the HOLT list 


Religion 
by EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 


Professor of Philosophy 

in the University of Chicago 
A rejoinder to the emancipated 
who feel that religion is outgrown 
and soon to be relegated to the 
limbo of superstition and magic. 
And a timely contribution to the 
critical study of the psychology 
and philosophy of religion, written 
without the philosophical formulas 
that make the usual book of re- 
ligion so dull for laymen. 
“‘The lopping off of one religious tradition 
after another in response to scientific 
knowledge usually is accompanied by a 
defense of what remains. Not so with 
Ames. For him religion is not a remainder; 
it is the aggressive mastery of the empiric- 
ally known conditions of life. ...A glowing 


presentation of a piety that is as warm as 
it is unusual in type.”’ 


Prof. George A. Coe 
$3.00 


A Wanderer’s Way 
by CHARLES E. RAVEN, D. D. 


Canon of Liverpool 
and Chaplain to the King; 


A spiritual autobiography tracing one 
man’s evolution from childhood, through 
a period of complete unbelief, to a vital 
religious experience. Dr. Raven has some 
sharp things to say about the religious 
nurture he got as a boy, as well as some 
very constructive things about a more 
wholesome scheme of religious education. 
“Against the quiet background of School 
and University and Church, a man’s 
growth into spiritual) self-possession is 
told with simplicity and candor.”’ 


Dean Howard Chandler Robbins 
$1.75 


The Story Peter Told 
by ELSIE BALL 


A ‘Life of Jesus’’ that presents to youthful 
hero-worshippers a vigorous Hero and a 
true Friend. Peter tells the story; young 


John Mark writes it down; Miss Ball 
retells it for boys and girls. 
Beautifully illustrated, $1.75 


From previous lists 


Science 
In Search of God 


by KIRTLEY F. MATHER 


“Tt looks as though, out of all the discus- 
sions on the theme of science in relation 
to religion, this book will become the 
classic work on the subject.”’ 


Halford E. Luccock 
$2.00 
Modern 
Religious Dramas 
Edited by FRED EASTMAN 


Eleven one-act plays and two pageants that 
are modern in content, religious in appeal, 
and properly dramatie¢ in form. 


$3.00 
Protestant Saints 
by EARL MARLATT 
Poetic psychographs of Augustine, 


Bernard, and Francis, with a_ kindly 
preachment about religious tolerance. 


Illustrated, $1.25 


HENRY HOLT 
AND COMPANY, INC. 


ONE PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Dr. Mason 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER -— 


I cannot let the account of Dr. L. Walter 
Mason's twenty-eight years as minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., pass without relating my own experi- 
ence as a stranger in their church. 

Nearing Pittsburgh one Sunday morning 
a few years ago on a railroad train, I 
said to my husband (whose professional 
work at that time called him frequently 
to Pittsburgh), “We have never been in 
Pittsburgh on Sunday together. I should 
like to go to our Unitarian church here.” 
He said, “Certainly, we shall go.” 

Our train, unfortunately, was late; but 
we booked at our hotel, dropped our hand 
luggage in the office, summoned a taxicab, 
and set out for the First Unitarian Church. 

Reaching it near the close of Dr. Mason’s 
sermon, we entered the rear of the church 
as discreetly as we could and joined in 
what remained of the service. The service 
over, I walked up the middle aisle of the 
church and said, “I am from Brookline, 
Massachusetts, and should like to meet 
some Alliance women.” At once I was 
made welcome, and the welcome lasted 
over the three days that I remained in 
Pittsburgh. 

Fortune was with me, for that was a 
week when the Alliance held a meeting. 
I was invited to come, and attended a fine 
meeting in their “glorified basement.” At 
luncheon I met the “Great Minister of 
Souls” and Mrs. Mason. 

I can bear witness that through the 
shadow they walked with enduring 
strength. It is no surprise to one who met 
them, even as I did, that the steady beauty 
of their lives has been caught by others; 
the very prayer offered by the associate 
minister at the funeral service of Dr. 
Mason shows what life and inspiration he 
had given to those ministering with him 
and to whom he ministered. 

The people who came down the aisle 
after that Sunday service showed spirit 
and grace. They gave evidence that they 
had gained something in coming together 
there. 


CyntHIA L. H. PERKINS. 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


When to Resign 


To the Editor of TuHp CHRISTIAN REGISTOR :— 


I have read with interest the editorial 
“When to Retire,’ in your issue of Janu- 
ary 31, and I do not agree with either 
you or Dr. [Edward M.] Noyes. 

It is a fallacy that a man who has lived 
seventy years or even longer is not as 
fully able to perform his duties as he was 
when younger. In fact, many men are 
better fitted at that time to give good 
service to the community, because they 
have had long experience in worldly af- 
fairs, which gives them mature judgment, 
ripened wisdom, and knowledge how to 
handle men, church, social, and business 
matters in an intelligent and skillful way. 

When I hear of a man at seventy in 


good health retiring from his duties, it 
seems to me that it is a lazy streak in him 
that is cropping out and that selfishness 
is coming to the surface in his unwilling- 
ness to continue to give the world the 
benefit of his services. Would you say 
that Edison is unfitted to continue his 
wonderful inventions, or that Justice 
Holmes is not doing good work on the 
Supreme Court bench? A man may be 
senile at fifty years of age, but that is no 
argument that every man fifty years old 
should be retired. It is my opinion that 
until it is proved that a man is worthless 
at seventy he should still bear his burden 
and carry on his duties the same as before. 

I wonder what some of your readers 
think about this. 

Bruce R. WARE. 
Boston, MAss. 


Larger Membership at Albany; 
Its Result-Getting Alliance 


The largest amount toward the church 
budget received from pledges in the his- 
tory of the First Unitarian Church of 
Albany, N.Y., was reported at the annual 
meeting of the church January 11. About 
twenty-six new members were added to 
the roll last year and the congregations 
have increased. Rev. Edwin Fairley gave 
a brief address at the meeting. 

Dr. Horatio M. Pollock was re-elected 
president, W. R. Adams _ vice-president, 
Fk. D. Colson treasurer, Wallace Beebe 
secretary, and Harold Winchester, T. H. 
Stott, and J. D. Brown trustees. In ad- 
dition to paying off $2,300 of the building 
debt, the Alliance have raised almost $500 
for an organ, and the ladies of the trus- 
tees have raised and spent over $300 for 
the minister’s study. Rey. William W. 
Peck is the minister. 


Reorganize Trenton Y. P. R. U. 


The Y. P. R. U. society of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Trenton, N.J., has been 
reorganized, with the following officers: 
President, Spencer Green; vice-president, 
Janet Van Lieu; secretary, Richard Brill; 
treasurer, Elizabeth Nicolaysen ; Entertain- 
ment Committee, James Barber, Maude 
Milar, Elizabeth Nicolaysen. The Union 
will present three plays the last of March. 
Seventeen members are already enrolled, 
with more in prospect. 


Unitarian Ministers in Debate 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell of the Unitarian 
Church in Roslindale, Mass., will take the 
affirmative, and Daniel J. Murphy, Boston, 
Mass., lawyer, will have the negative in a 
debate at the Common Cause Forum in 
Boston, March 3, on “Resolved, That the 
Catholic Church seeks the control of civil 
affairs in America.” Another Unitarian 


minister, Rev. Henry J. Pinkham of New- 
ton Center, Mass., will contend for the | 


affirmative against Lieutenant Joseph J. 
Hurley, a member of the Boston School 
Committee, in a debate, March 17, on 


“Resolved, That war is never justifiable.” 
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West Side Church, New York, 
Plans for Pulpit Supplies 


The West Side Unitarian Church of New 
York City, at its annual meeting, January 
14, heard the report of the treasurer that 
mortgages during the past year had been 
reduced by the amount of $25,000, and 
that, although the income for the fiscal 
year did not quite equal the expenses, it 
had not become necessary to borrow funds. 
The membership of the church was re- 
ported to show a steady increase, and at- 
tendance during the year at the Sunday 
morning services had been very good. The 
regular organizations of the church all 
reported good work during the year, and 
a new young people’s group had been or- 
ganized that was exceptionally successful. 
The officers elected for the coming year 
by the trustees were J. Herbert Ware, Jr., 
president, Mrs. Katherine Van B. Knicker- 
bocker, secretary, and Jenkin R. Hockert, 
treasurer. 

The plans for the present call for sup- 
plying the pulpit with the best-known lib- 
eral ministers in the denomination and 
deferring a call to the pastorate until the 
special committee appointed for the pur- 
pose can carefully consider the field. The 
action of the annual meeting in regretfully 
accepting the resignation of Dr. A. Wake- 
field Slaten, and voting him the love and 
esteem of the church, was reported in 
THE REGISTER of January 31. 

“The West Side Church,” writes a cor- 
respondent, “has come to be known under 
Merle St. Croix Wright, Charles Francis 
Potter, and Arthur Wakefield Slaten as a 
truly liberal church, allowing the fullest 
freedom of expression in its pulpit; and 
it will go forward with that thought to 
greater service to the City of New York.” 


Students from Fifteen Lands 
Talks Things Over at Antioch 


About ninety students of fifteen nation- 
alities met in the studio at Antioch Col- 
lege, January 27, to discuss international 
and interracial questions. The neighbor- 
ing colleges of Wittenberg and Wilberforce 
(colored) were guests of the Antioch 
students. Most of the foreigners were in 
native costume—Japanese, Dutch, Chinese, 
and Polish. Dean Nash of Antioch, who 
has recently been appointed director of 
the League of Nations Association, opened 
a lively but friendly discussion on the 
Kellogg Peace Pact, and the Negro and 
the Japanese situations. 


Harry Hayman Cochrane 


Church Decorator 
and Mural Artist 
Over 80 years devoted solely to deco- 
rating church interiors. 


Recommended by some of the leading 
clergymen as having the best equipment 
and the finest church decorators in New 
England, 


No chureh too large or too small on 
which to estimate. 


Harry Hayman Cochrane 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ° 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Lend a Hand Society 
Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1891 

Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 


Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 


Plan their second conference for this 
| summer—Mr. St. Ivanyi is 

j the president 

| 

| 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


The Unitarian Youth Movement in 
Transylvania plans to hold its second con- 
ference this summer, probably in one of 
| the villages of that land. It is headed by 


J 


eee 
BURDETT COLLEGE 


| : ras Mission. Supported by dona- 
Rey. Alexander St. Ivanyi, who was elected |] gystess TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN HMMINO sions, suisse tions and incom 
president of the Youth Conference at its RioveariOoursce:) Busiieesm administration from Hale Endowment Fund 


first meeting held at Szekely-Keresztur |] . Accounting Normal—Secretarial. |. Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
: or’ our ses: =| 5 
last summer. The conference opened with ip Combined—Stenomenhiee-Civilerrice A PRR Tapa oa R. ELIOT, President 
an attendance of about 250 young people. 3 Lad SIUARE STREET, BOSTON Rzuv. HAROLD MG ARNOLD i Vice-Presidents 
; . he aims of the ‘ounded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 . : 
Mr. St. Ivanyi spoke on the al For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. J JAMES D. GORDON, Treasurer. 
conference, and emphasized the importance ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Ex. Secretary. 


of taking part in the open debates after 
the lectures. 

His appeal brought fruit, or perhaps 
Transylvanian young people need no urg- 
ing in that respect. There was not only 
debate, but definite conclusions openly ar- 
rived at and definite action planned. After 
a discussion of ‘Tradition versus Youth,” 
the meeting resolved: “We hold tradition 
dear, but that does not hinder us from 
accepting new ideas, carrying them out, 
and making them our own.” A considera- 
tion of “How Youth Help Unitarian Mis- 
sions” was followed by a resolution to 
work more intensively for the progress of 
the church. 

The conference, after discussing “City 


Consider Now the 
Added Convenience 


New evening rates for out-of-town. tele- 
phone calls by number do more than save 
you money. They add convenience and 
efficiency to your service. 


and Country Youth,” decided that a 
Francis David Club should be organized 
in every parish, and agreed to ask the help 
of Transylvanian Unitarian headquarters 
toward establishing a firmer basis of co- 
operation among these clubs. The branch 
at Kolozsvar was asked to draw up a list 
of rules and regulations for action by the 
next conference. The conference also 
voted to establish a Unitarian young 
people’s monthly journal, to be edited by 
Mr. St. Ivanyi, and to adopt a common 
emblem. 

Another resolution urged Unitarian aid 
to Unitarian students in Roumanian uni- 
versities, who, with other minority students, 
are heavily handicapped, and advised pub- 
licity throughout Hungary regarding this 
situation. It was voted to edit such a 
series of books or pamphlets as the means 
of the young people afforded to further the 
education of youth. J. W. Dumble of Ox- 
ford University, England, told of the suc- 
cess of English youth movements and 
wished the same success to the Transyl- 
vanian organization. After an address on 
“A New World View” the conference 
unanimously agreed to deal with the prob- 
lems of everyday life and to try to solve 
them with unbiased minds. Addresses on 
“Are Unitarians Protestants?’ and “Youth 
eersus Socialism” concluded the program. 

Mr. St. Ivanyi will be remembered by 
American Unitarians as having engaged 
in graduate study at the Theological 
School in Harvard University, where he 
obtained his S.T.M., and at the Meadville 
Theological School. 


' IXEENE, N.H.—Miss Catherine M. Perston 
has resigned as. parish worker in the Uni- 


Formerly, day rates applied until 8:30 P. M. 
Evening rates now begin at 7:00 P. M. and con- 
tinue until 8:30 P. M. 


This hour-and-a-half in the early evening 
means much at both ends of your telephone 
line. It’s a leisure hour. 


In most households the evening meal is 
over, the evening’s engagements still ahead. 
Its a convenient time to make social 
telephone calls. And you're likely to find 
the people you call at home. 

Evening rates are substantially lower than 

day rates; but there are two things to remember. 

They apply only to station-to-station calls, best 

made by number. And they do not apply at 


short distances where the day rate is 35 cents 
or less. 


Even at full day rates we have always had a 
considerable volume of out-of-town calls 
during the early evening. We are prepared 
to handle efficiently the increased business 
sure to come as the economy and conven- 
ience of this new evening service become 
better known. 


New England Telephone 


Youth in Transylvania The 


and Telegraph Company 


tarian Church to-re-enter Girl Scout work. 
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The life of a 
NATION 
is secure if 
HOME 

life is wholesome 


its 


Rev. George H. Greer Dies; 
Formerly Methodist Pastor 


Rev. George H. Greer, formerly a Meth- 
odist minister and later a non-resident 
member of the Unitarian Church of Our 
Father, in Portland, Ore., died at Newberg, 
Ore., January 27, at the age of ninety-two 
years. The funeral service was held in 
this church January 28, with Dr. Thomas 
L. Eliot, the minister emeritus, and Dr. 
William G. Eliot, Jr., the minister, 
officiating. 

The parents of George H. Greer were 
Wesleyan Scotch-Irish, and came _ to 
America in 1831. In 1852 they crossed the 
plains to Oregon, taking up a land claim 


in King’s Valley, Benton County. Mr. 
Greer was one of nine children, all of 


whom are now dead. At the age of twenty 
years he began teaching school in Benton 
County, and later he taught in California. 
He joined the Oregon Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh in 1860. In 
1873 he severed his connection with the 
Oregon Conference, and in 1880 he became 
affiliated with the Unitarian denomination. 
Four years later he was appointed mis- 
sionary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation for western Washington. At the 
time of his death he was a non-resident 
member of the Church of Our Father. 

In reply to an invitation to attend the 
annual meeting of the Church of Our 
Father, Mr. Greer wrote: “I write in bed, 
where I was laid many weeks ago, victim 
of sciatica. I wish you all joy. Thank 
you!” 

Mr. Greer was really one of the saints 
of the fellowship. We all loved and 
revered him. W.G. E., JR. 


Newton Lenten Services 


Four of the Protestant churches of New- 
ton, Mass., the Immanuel Baptist, the Eliot 
Congregational, the Channing Unitarian, 
and the First Methodist, are holding a 
series of union Sunday Lenten services at 
five o’clock on the Sunday afternoons of 
Lent. The services are of a devotional 
nature characterized by richness of music 


and by brief and inspiring addresses. Rey. 
Chester A. Drummond, minister of the 
Channing Unitarian Church, will be the 
preacher March 17. 

Sart LAKE City, Utran.—Chaplain 


Thomas L. Kelley of Fort Douglas, Uni- 
tarian clergyman, and Rey. Frank L. Hunt 
of the local First Unitarian Church, are 
to exchange pulpits February 24. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C vi O R va 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


solicits contributions to make possi- 
ble the continuance of its program, 
particularly its preaching missions, 
its aid to Unitarian churches work- 
ing among college students, and its 
lectures on the Bible and evolution 
in the South. The League’s Council 
suggests these forms of special yearly 


memberships : 
Contributing Laymen...... $10 
Subscribing Laymen....... $25 
Maintaining Laymen...... $50 
Sustaining Laymen........ $100° 
Supporting Laymen....... $500 


Send Contributions to 
Percy W. GARDNER, President 
SrxTrpEN BpAcon STREET, Bosron, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Spring Quarter begins April 1, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. REESE, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Water S. Swisuer, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


How this centre served a Boston Community 
of 35,000 people through its house membership 
of 3,000 and its library enrollment of 10,000 
is told in a brief survey of 1928 just issued. 

A request will bring this to you, 


B. Farnaam Shira, Pree. Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
5 Academy Lane, 
Concord, Mass. 


WINTER SPORTS 


WEEK-END TRIPS TO CAMP 
AT OTTER LAKE, N.H. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Meadville Benefits 


Scholarships preferably for deepening 
the spiritual life 
Meadville Theological School has re- 
ceived a considerable addition to its schol- 
arship resources recently through the gift 
of two scholarships of $350 each from a 
friend in the Yonkers, N.Y., church. No 
restrictions are named, but the scholar- 


ships preferably are to go to students at 
Meadville especially inclined to the im- 
portance of deepening the spiritual life. 
The scholarships are for three years, and 
it is believed that they will be renewed 
at the end of that period. While the giver 
is not named, it is understood that in his 
youth he desired to study for the min- 
istry, but was prevented by heavy family 
responsibilities. He now takes this op- 
portunity to give to others what he was 
denied himself. The scholarships will be 
known as the Yonkers Church scholarships. 

Including this gift, Meadville has less 
than $4,000 in scholarships. The demands 
increase ; so that Dr. Sydney B. Snow, act- 
ing president and president-elect, and all 
of the Meadville Staff welcome contribu- 
tions to this fund. 

Under the will of Miss Caroline B. Boyd 
of Marlboro, Mass., Meadville receives a 
legacy of $1,000 to be used in “assisting 
worthy students.” The Unitarian Church 
at Marlboro is made the residuary legatee 
under Miss Boyd’s will, which was pro- 
bated December 7, and the gift will prove 
a generous one. 


Rev. William G. Nowell Dies 


The death of Rev. William Gray Nowell, 
February 9, in Hooksett, N.H., at the age 
of ninety years, calls to mind one of the 
well-known Unitarian ministers of the 
1860’s. Mr. Nowell was born in Ports- 
mouth, N.H., August 11, 1838, and was 
graduated from Bowdoin College in 1859, 
receiving an A.M. in 1862 from that col- 
lege. He prepared for the ministry at the 
Harvard Divinity School, and was or- 
dained at Rockford, Ill., April 14, 1864. 
His other pastorates were Ware, Mass., 
from 1865 to 1867, and Calais, Maine, 
from January, 1868, to May, 1870. He 
was a teacher in Calais, Maine, Malden, 
Mass., Wilmington, Del., and New York 
City, and lived in Boston, Mass., a num- 
ber of years before going to Hooksett, 
twenty years ago. He was one of the 
founders of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club. Burial was in Portsmouth. 


ScuenecTADY, N.Y.—The Schenectady 
Open Forum, conducted under the auspices 
of the Laymen’s League chapter is main- 
taining its usual high standard of speakers 
in its tenth season. Men who will address 
the Forum for the remainder of the season 
are Brayton Eddy, naturalist; Prof. Kir- 
sopp Lake of Harvard; Horace J. Bridges 
of the Chicago Ethical Society ; Dr. James 
F. Cooper of the American Birth Control 
League; and John V. A. Weaver, poet, 
playwright, critic. Prof. Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Whiting Williams, and Princess 
Akexandra Kropotkin were among earlier 
speakers of the year. d 
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The Great Empire 
of Silence 


By Robert Merrill Bartlett 


Lenten meditations 
on the spiritual values of silence, suffering, and sacrifice. It is through 
these experiences that man comes into the fullness of his nature: like 
Jesus, he finds 
New and Glorious Conceptions of Life 
An Abiding Faith in God and Right 
Calm Strength and Wisdom in Meeting Crises 


Attractively Printed and Bound, $1.25 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street 418 S. Market Street 
Boston Chicago 


One Thousand Sayings 
of History | 


By WALTER FOGG 


The quotations, presented as Pictures in Prose and drawn from all 
races and ages, are enriched with biographical and historical notes. The 
stimulating comments show the circumstances under which they were 
made, the immediate effect and, in many cases, the lasting results. There 
is ever-changing variety for the generul reader, with complete cross- 
indexing for the student. You owe it to yourself to examine this book. 


This is the book of which HARRY HANSEN gave the 
distinctive review in THE NEW YORK WORLD 


‘5 > 


Octavo. 936 pages. At all booksellers or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


PROHIBITION STILL AT ITS WORST 


yields to the people-of the United States an annual benefit amount- 
ing to at least 


SIX BILLION DOLLARS A YEAR 


together with personal and social benefits beyond calculation, 
according to the analysis of Prof. Irving Fisher, the author. 


This is the most thorough and comprehensive study yet made of 
the Prohibition debate. Dr. Fisher presents both the sides, resery- 
ing only the last chapter for his “Confessions and Conclusions.” 


Copies of the book, “Prohibition at its Worst’ may be ordered 
($1.60 postpaid) from the Alcohol Information Committee, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, or from 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A line in Thornton Wilder’s new book 
of plays is a stage direction: ‘She tidies 
up the room in six -gestures.” 


To be successful in business you have 
to pay more attention to kicks than to 
compliments.—Los Angeles Times. 


Pedestrian (to passing motorist) : ‘Hi, 
Mister, I’m going your way.” Motorist: 
“So I see; but Ill get there before you 
do.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


Roumania has promised not to attack 
Russia. Now if Nicaragua will only 
promise not to attack the United States, 
we may consider the world safe for 
diplomacy.—Toronto Goblin. 


“For the past decade,’ he declared, 
“women have been neglecting the home 
more or less.” “Well,” said the woman, 
“if we keep that up about 6,000 years, 
we'll be about square with the men, won’t 
we.’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


A lady met a Government hospital 


patient hobbling along on _ crutches. 
“Young man,” she asked; “what is the 
trouble? Rheumatism?’ “No, ma’am,” 


replied the patient; “patriotism.” 
—Western Christian Advocate. 


Many church members remind one of 
people with chills and fever. Such people 
are not well enough to sit up and not 
sick enough to go to bed. Many church 
members are not good enough to keep in 
and not bad enough to turn out, according 
to a wise old deacon. 


Jack is a nine-year-old. His mother 
took him to England for a visit with her 
folks. One of them. said, “Well, Jack, 
how do you like England?’ ‘I don’t 
know,” Jack replied. “I came over here 
to see England; but so far all I have seen 
is relatives.” 


Lantern Operator (before the lecture) : 
“And what about signals?’ Lecturer: 
“The same as with most operators. If I 
knock on the floor once, it means ‘Next 
slide’: if I knock twice, it means ‘Put 
it in again the other way up’; and if I 
knock three times, it means ‘What are 
you at, you idiot? "—Punch. 


In Oklahoma.—‘“Will you please drive 
off the track?’ asked the motorman. 
The truck driver promptly pulled to one 
side. “Thank you, ever so much,” added 
the motorman, with a smile. “You’re very 
welcome,” responded the truck driver, 
“but you must pardon my seeming care- 
lessness—I had no idea your car was so 
near.”—Muskogee Daily Phenia. 


The most unfortunate letter in the Eng- 
lish alphabet? “BE.” It is always out of 
cash, forever in debt, never out of danger, 
and in hell all the time. For some reason, 
the fortunates of the letter have been 
overlooked; so we call attention to the 
fact that “e”’ is never in war and always 
in peace. It is the beginning of existence 
and the end of trouble. Without it there 
would be no meat, no life and no Heaven. 
It is the center of honesty, makes love 
perfect and without it there could be no 
editors, devils, nor news. 
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SIXTY-SIX MINISTERS 


who have passed sixty-five years of age areon 
the Pension list. This is an honor list of 
men who have long served our liberal cause. 
Help us to pay an equally honorable pension, 
worthy of our reputation as a liberal 
denomination. 
Send Annual Contributions promptly to 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


SACU URAUENCE AL EE A EEEEeee 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Bie following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ed Phar ge minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


E 
3 HOTEL BELLEVUE 
& 


TT 


Beacon Street, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 


EM ir 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more ins ms. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


POSITION WANTED as companion by young 


woman of education and refinement. No ob- 
jection to travel. C-146, CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
“UNITARIANS! Play the game” A Study of 
Shakespeare. Test your knowledge! Original, 
instructive. Price sixty cents, vostage four. 
THr SHAKESPEARB CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
PRESTON, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 
Special care given to our New England guests. 
Capirot 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 


PIANOFORTES RESTORED 
IN TONE AND TOUCH 
For Information Apply to 


ANTHONY WARFIELD 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS - - MASS. 


Telephone: Center Newton 3034 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 
THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 


ter, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
AAt, Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church sery- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a. M. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ice at 11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A, Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 A.m., Morning service. 
Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D. will preach. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister. 
Chureh services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Eduea- 
tion. 9.30 a.m. Chureh School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 


Service at 11 


Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning service, 
11 A.M. 

PARKER MEMORIAL AND LFINCH 
PLACE CHURCH. Rey. Christop R, Eliot, 


Minister Emeritus; Rey. Robert W. Jones, 
Minister and Director. Afternoon service at 
8.15. Evening service at 7.45. February 24, 
Henry Jewett will speak: “Religious Values 
in Drama.” At 7 P.M. a one-act play, ““Man- 
sions,” by Hildegarde Planner will be given. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Vesper service, Thursday at 4.80 p.m. All 
seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING'S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rey. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C, Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 


choirmaster. Sunday at 11 AM., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dean Willard 
Sperry. Daily services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, 


Organ Recital. Tuesday to Friday inclusive, 
Rev, Frederic W. Perkins, D.D., Universalist 
National Memorial Church, Washington, D.C. 


